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Important Message to Our Readers 



As Jane Burnelle notes in the lead article of this issue, wlien the term "inclusion" is used, it is often un- 
clear whether the speaker is referring to placing a single student with disabilities in a general education 
classroom, placing most students in a district in general education classrooms, or placing all the students 
in a district in general education classrooms. Some advocates are calling for full inclusion, that is. placing 
all students with disabilities in general education classes. Others are taking a more moderate approach by 
supporting the creation of inclusive schools that welcome students with disabilities while holding that for 
some students, general education placement is not the best option. 

According to state statistics reported to the U.S. Department of Education, the number of students in 
inclusive settings has increased greatly over the past 5 years. During the 1987-88 school year, 29 percent 
of all students with disabilities (ages 6 to 2!) received educational services in general education classes; 
by 1992-93, ti>ui figure had jumped to 40 percent. Over the same period, the percentage of students with 
disabilities educated in separate school facilities dropped from 6.4 percent to 4.5 percent.* 

It is critical to note that the successful implementation of inclusive practices requires professional devel- 
opment and technical assistance for teachers and various type.s of support and accommodations tailored 
to the needs of individual students as they move to general education classrooms. Students already in the 
general education cIa.ssroom — and their parents — need to be prepared for this transition as well. This issue 
of The ERIC Review introduces readers to the issues surrounding inclusion and provides information for 
.schools moving to adopt more inclusive practices. It is not an endorsement of or policy statement on in- 
clusion. The materials in this journal are in the public domain and may be reproduced and dissemi* 
nated freely. 

If you'd like more information about what the Educational Resources Information Center has to offer, 
details on how to access the database, or a referral to one of the 16 subject-specific ERIC Clearinghouses, 
please call HOO-LET-ERIC, send e-mail to acceric@inet.ed.gov, or browse the ERIC system's Vveb pages 
(http://w\vw. aspensys.com/eric). 
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Including Students with Disabilities 
in General Education Classrooms: 
From Policy to Practice 

b\ Jill 1 C Bm ncUc 



# //M anil Ic hrii'fh i(c\nihc\ ilw 
^JL i^rovisinns of ihr huiividnah 
\^ iih ni\ahiliiit's /ulia ali(>n Ai ! i 

ir/aU'il l(f int ciiiUlvcn with f//s- 

lihiUtics in I’ciuml ciliu ciiiiin clasu’.s. 
ll flicn (iiscu\^( \ the coui'cpl (fj in 
( hr ion. i(l('nii(\i>n^ trends that affci t 
t' prat ticc and (he i fscarcli 
hirt' joi and lt'chniifni’\ dhil 

support int iusion. ('horoctrri stirs t)f 
iin hisivr si lwols arc (dso dru i dk'd. 

In p(dic\ liMlcrs rcspninling lo qucs- 
!ions about including cluldrcii with 
disabililics in general edueaiion class- 
looms, the r.S. Deparuiicni ol Edii- 
canon has imerpreied the Individuals 
wiih Disiibiliiies Edueaiion Acl (IDEA) 
lo mean lhal “ihe regular classroom 
in the neighborhooil school should he 
(he f'irsi plaeemem option considered 
tor siudenis w iih disabililics" (Riles . 
1004). IDEA requires dial all eliildreii 
\s ilh disabililics he pros ided a iVee. 
appropriale public edueaiion in ihe 
least ivsiriciise ens ironmem (I.REi 
and lhal ii conliiuiutn of placemeiU 
options be asailable lo meel iheir 
needs. 1; spec dies dial: 

To die maximum exienl appmpri- 
ale. children ss iih disabililics . . . 
are eduea.led ss ith children ss ho 
are noi disabled, and lhal special 
classes, separale schooling, or 
Ollier remos al of children ss idi 



Lhsabdilies jVoni the regulai eii- 
s ironmenl occurs mils sshen ihc 
nature m' severiis of die disabilus 
is such that edueaiion in regular 
classes ss iih die use of supple* 
ineniars aids and sers ices cannoi 
be atlained salisfacls'dls ( il)I:A 
See. 612 (.Si (H)). 

In an unpreeedenied declaralnm. ihe 
r.S. Deparimeiils ori’du, adon and 
Jusiice expresseri ol tieial support lor 
isso iniportaiil eouri decisions dial 
alTirmed plaeenieni of (\so children 
ssiih disabililics in die general ediie,o 
lion selling ilhe Ohrid and l/ollond 
eases). Hosseser. die Depanincni ol 
EAlueation has aKo impressed support 
for die impiutaiil mlc that other op- 
tions on die eoniimiLini plas lor some 
slLideiils and has alTirmed dial place - 
inenl decisions should he made tm 
an individual basis and in eonjunelion 
ssiili, nol fdih'ssing. the Iiulis iduali/od 
Edueaiion Prtigrain (ll'.P) process also 
iiiaiidaied under IDI-A. ( The ild^ is 
a wrillen slaleiiieiK ol die ctluealio'ia' 
program designed meel :\ child's 
iniique needs, li ineludes goals and 
ohjeeli'.es and a lisi ol‘ relaled sersiecs 
and assisdvi: ieehnolog\ the child iiui\ 
need.) l.KI: provides a iecal rouiidalioii 
lor inclusive praeliees. and ihe IE,P can 
he a major lool U‘ supimrl these prai - 
liees in (he elasM-(U)iii. 



Controversies 
About Inclusion 

Tile eoneepi ol meliision is nintm 
sersial. Some aib oeales call loi "hill 
inclusion. ' lhal is. placing all studenls 
with disahililicN in general education 
classes. Others take a more nioderaie 
approach h\ supporting the creation 
ol inelusise schools lhal welcome sui 
dents vMth elisahilides w liile holding 
dial I'm some siudenis. gciA'ial educa 
limi plaeenieni nia\ not he die best 
eduealitnial opli(Hi. 

In discussing iik-liis|Mn, u js mi(vnlanl 
[o define exaetls w aat is meant ll is 
often unclear whether ihe speaker is 
leferring lo [due mg .\ single suidenl 
with disabilities m a geneial eduea- 
lion classroom, plaenig most siudenis 
in a ilistriet in general edueaiion class- 
rooms. or phiemg all the siiuleiils in 
a disliiel in geneial echicalimi class- 
rooms. fh)we\er. under an\ of these 
philosophies, more and mme sutdents 
w )di disabilities aie now l>eing in 
eluded 111 general ecluealimi ekiss- 
rotiiiis iliiouglu)Ul the rniled Slates 



Line IbmieMi.' is pnhtu .iln •n-. man.ige/ 

Im die I-.kK'/OSh.P Special PuMcct ai ihe 
I KIC f 'leal ingh*ni'.e on I iisahililiC'' itiul 
( idled 1 diicatuMK lh".led Iw I lie C'ouned 
loi l.SLeptional ( ‘Intdien 
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What Are Adequate 
Modifications and 
Supports? 

C'lMiirovorsy surminuling incliisi\c 
praclicL’s liftcn cciuors on (lie plaee- 
inciil of sludenis in liencriil ediicalitoi 
classes uilhmit apjimpriato supporis. 
Research rinJinys imlicaie ihal ihe 
success ofsiuclcnls \eiih disahiliiios 
in general CLlucalion classes is re- 
laial (o (he supporis and ser\ ices 
ilicy recei\e iNaliunal LongiLudinal 
Traiisiiion Slud> as cilal hy die I’.S. 
Depannient o(‘ Hducalion. 1^94). 

In ils I99T. repiMl, fm/ylrmciuini; 
llu: "Least Rc.strk tivc Lnyinnnncnt" 
Mandate, die Nalional Ediicalioii 
Associaiion's Slandine C'oiiiniiiiee 
o\] Iiisimelion and Professional I)c- 
\eIopineiii disiinuuished beiween 
appropriate and iiiappropriale iinple- 
iiieiiialitMi praelices as follous. Ap- 
propriate i 111 pie me mat ion practices: 

seek first to meet die needs and 
enhance the education of all 
students. 'Hies focus on regular 
ami special education teacher iii- 
\tMveineiii in earl\ and coniinidim 
decision making about student 
placements, on individual needs, 
and on (he ccniditions for greater 
col la bora lion bet v. ecu these 
educators tp. 2). 

Inappropriate implenicniaiion 
practices: 

tliseiifranchisc all school empltn- 
ccs and other '^itikeliolders in 
decision making processes and 
can Icail to potentially damaging 
decisions about the education of 
indisidual students. In die most 
extreme circimistances. | inappro- 
priate iinplenientation I has been 
used ... to remove ser\ices to 
students \s ith disabilities . . . n» 
sa\c program dollars, to •'diiiiip * 
or “lump** students . . . ip. 2). 

Clearly, implementation uithout 
proper support will mn lieiji students 
achie\e belter outcomes. Mail) preo 
fessional associations lia\e .uloptcd 
policies and position statements 
that emphasi/e the inij^oriance ot 



supplementarv aids and ser\ ices for 
children widi disabilities in general 
cdLieation classrooms. (See p. .M) for 
cxcerpts.) 

Which Students Benefit 
from Inclusion? 

As I ombardi ( 199.S) iitucs, “.Aliliougli 
the literature abemnds with mission 
statenieiiis, philosophies, theories, 
principles, opinions, perceptions, and 
guidelines, fev studies exist on the el- 
fieaey of inclusion for the broad range 
of students wlio are eligible for special 
odLicatioii.” Some research indicates 
that when students with severe disabili- 
ties are placed in general education 
classrooms, they show better social 
des elopnient. more social interacdoii. 
enlianccd skill acquisition and gen- 
cralizalioii, better health, more inde- 
pendence, greater sueee.ss in meeting 
the ohjecii\ es of their lEPs. and nunc 
iiormalizetl adult funeiicniing. Their 
pre.sence gives their classmates and 
others in the ccniiniunity more pc^siti\e 
attitudes about children with disabili- 
ties (Hunt and others, 1992. as cited in 
Simon and Karasoff. 1992). Tlie same 
study shows that for students with mild 
disabilities, integrated placements re- 
sult in higher aeadeniie achiesemeni 
aiul greater soeioemoticmal growth. 

Some researchers contend that inclu- 
sion in general education classrooms 
is im^rc appropriate for students with 
some t_\pes of disabilities than ibi 
tUhers. Studies show that man\' stu- 
dents with below average IQs or mild 
mental retardation, for example, dcni- 
onsirato higher academic acliiexo- 
ment in general education classroofiis 
than in special education classrooms, 
while many students with learning 
disabilities, emotional disturbances, 
or behavioral disorders make more 
academic progress in special educa- 
tion programs than in general educa- 
tion classrooms (Cariberg and Kavale. 
I9S0: Sindclar and Deno. 1978). It 
is important to note, lioweser. that 
placement must be hasctl on the indi- 
vidual cliaraclcristics of the stinlcnl 
and service system rather than mi the 
disabilit) calegcu's . 



In a more recent exammalinn lU three 
model programs in winch tcadicjs 
in genera! ediieaiitin cla^MaMiuis 
changed ihcii iiisimctional strategics 
in order to teach siiulcnls w ith and 
willuHi! learning disabilities iiiok- 
clfocii\ely. perccni ol the ISO 
students w ith feai'ning disahililics 
achie\ed less ihan 1 \ear <il‘ academic 
growth o\cra school \c.ii i/igmoiui 
and others. 199.S). Whal is missing. 
howe\er. is a compariiii\c measme 
of how much academic giowiii the 
siudcius with learning disabilities 
would have made within a sjoccial 
ctluealion setting. Much icscaivli 
remains to be done on ilic chaiacici- 
isiics of sUkIciUs who can hciichi 
most fi(»m inclusion. 

Trends Affecting 
Inclusive Practices — 
The New Context for 
inclusive Schools 

Despite \ears v>f lesciirch on j.Kf, 
and mainstreaming. inan\ qucsiioio. 
about serving suidenls with disalnii- 
lies in general etliicali(ni sellings 
remain. How will their presence af- 
fect other students in the class? What 
are die (fptuMis lor pio\ itliiig iiistiiic- 
lion that will meet e\er\ one's needs.’ 
How can the special needs of siuilciiis 
with disahililies he met in the geii 
eral education classrcxnii Sc\cral 
trends in education arc helping to 
shape the answers to these i.]uesiioiis. 
Tliese Ireiuis incliKle etiucaiion ic- 
ftirni. an emphasis on broader educ.i- 
lional oulcoincs. parent in^obcmcni. 
and new approaches to siaiuiards 
and assessnienis. 
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Considerations for Inclusive Schools 

♦ Arc resources uJchiikuc to pro\ idc ihc aiJs, suppoi i, rchtiCLl ^cr\ icc>. ami 
aeauiiimKlalions ncmlcd? 

♦ Is (he school pliN siciills accessible, (n'caii proeetlures aiul aceoiiinu»dai jons he 
made lo iiKluile siiidenis while awailinp plnsical plain reiKu alionsV 

♦ Is lime available lor leacher plannirn:. collaboralion. and croup pn^hlem 
s(il\ inn'/ 

♦ C'an siair-!('-siudeni raiios and class si/es be kc|u loW‘ 

I ♦ Does ihe scliool ainiosphere welcome and accoinimulaie diveisiiv ’ 
i 

I ♦ f/)(Vs the curriculum accominodaie diverse sUicleni needs / j-or evamjdc. il 
I sUidciUs have jnedMems w iih laimuage aiul iiieraev . are there currieuiar (*piions 

1 lliat will prov ide coiicrele. meaiiincruL expetieniial learnmc'.^ 

I ♦ Does the naiure ol the curriculum 1< i^ler siiidem interat-lion with a.nd iiuiliial 
I support I’rom peers'/ 

I ❖Do teachers have the insiruetuiiial and heluivittr manaeenieiti skilK ihev will 
I nect.1 for iiiclusi\c classiooiiK'/ 

I ♦ Is (uinoinn stall lIcv elopmem av ailable 

I ♦ .Are speeiali/ed siijiiitul perstMinel available to die school proeraiii/ 



Education Reform Reflects 
a Broader Focus and Aims 
for Higher Achievement 

Hducaiitui rclorm challeniies schools 
to locus on the philosojihv (b.ai all siu 
tlenls (.an learn, and at hi^iier levels. 
School sv steni'‘ across the counlrv are 
restrueUiriiie their ediiealion pia^jjraiiis 
to achieve bettei' results lor inerca''- 
in^lv diveisc students w ith eomplev 
leainine neet.ts. ineliKliim those with 
disabilities tSchra^ and Burnet le. 

- 04 , .\s the field t)l' special edu- 
ealion moves lowartl achieviiiL: its ^oal 
ol appri'priale piaeemeni lorsiiulcnis 
vv ith disabilities, atlenlion is shilling 
to issues more similar !o lln)se of gen- 
eral eduealion • belter eiirrieiila. belter 
insiriieiion. and heller oiiiaunes. 

I raililiiMiall\ , school disu iels hav e 
segregated students with disabilities 
from the general classroom to re fleet 
higher performance on sUuulardi/ed 
achievement tests. Now. school re- 
siiU'.Muring emphasi/os snialbgioup 
arrangements dial bctlei serve di- 
verse learning slvlcs and capabilities 
(Sailor and Skrtic. Sivme schiud 



districts are dealing unilied swicnis 
id eduealion in which the admimsira- 
live strueliiivs for general eduealion 
iiiul special eduealion aiv combi iied m 
a single svsiem. I bis aiduoaeb focuses 
on improv ing edueaiional ouleomes lor 
all siiulenis ihrough the use ol special 
resources prev ioiislv confined lo eaie- 
goriea! programs such as Cduipler I/ 
Tiile I. r.nglish as Second Language, 
and special eduealion. School siif) 
poll serv ices are duis dcplovcvl to inte- 
grate all children in general gnuipiiigs 
(Sailor. IWbi. 

Desired Educational 
Outcomes Are Oriented 
to Business and 
Community Results 

'fhe National (\‘iuer t>n Ldiieational 
Outcomes has noted a national shiH 
in business, indusirv. and human ser- 
vices from a locus on process to a 
locus on results that are broader than 
aeademie ad': ‘vemeiil. In addiiiini 
to aeademie and luiieiionai ouleomes. 
these inehkle eoninlnition a:ideiii/en 
sliijt; personal and social adiiisimcni: 
and saiisfaciion of ihc siudenis. parents. 



. andcommuniiv ( h’ssekiv ke and 
j Olliers. 1994). .As Dr, .\ia.rgMiel 

j .McLaiighliii. eo-direelor of 

; die Cenler for Vo\k\ Impact ol 

i Oeneial and Special Lilucalion 

j Reform, mues, "In die eonlevl 

i of broad goals lor eduealion, the 
i dungs w e V alue lor other kids 
: are die tilings we value loi ilicse 

kids. loo. l ogeiher. we must siep 
Ixiek aiki look at w luil tmlav 
eliildreii vv ill iieed lo know when 
diev are adults. No one person 
can define dial " ‘ .Mel .augidin and 
\V arren. 1 994a. p. \ii. 

Amulier aspeci ol iliiscommi!- 
nitv oiieiilalion is that maiiv 
school disiiicts ;uc iM'ovidiiig d 
giciUcr vaiieiv of services wnlini 
schools In these commimiiics. 
schotds are heeoniing eeiilers 
ol licalih. menial lieallh. ami so- 
cial SCI V ices lor eliildieii aiki are 
foiging ehisci paiinei ships with 
paieiils (Sli.ivv and (Ulieis. |99 (m. 

Parents Are Strengthening 
Their Involvement with 
Their Children’s Schools 

The impiMlance ol I'larenl iiivolvemeni 
in children's schooling is gaming 
increased recognilioii. cspceiallv in 
inclusive env iioiimenis. Raienis sei ve 
as their eliildreirs fnsi teachers, and 
though llieir roles ma> change as their 
children gel older, their iiiiporiaiiee 
does not diiiiinish As a nuijoi’ ktake- 
liokler group.” parents must be in- 
volved in decisions tlial allect sclunpl 
poliev and operations. 

On the individual level. IDI:.\ ar- 
ticulates the right and respoiisilklilv 
of parents to participate in decisions 
alTeeiing die eduealion ol (heir chil 
dren, ineluding developing Ib.Ps. 
Laienls coiitiibute inloiinaiion abiaii 
their children ihai is not available 
from anv oilier source, and dieir 
hopes and aspirations for diem are 
an im(iortani part ol shaping iiroad. 
loiig-lei in eiliKalioiial goals. 

Maiiv U\K liei s hav e long k\ '>gm/ed 
thiii jxireiils can help them leach 
Indeed, maiiv o! the lcehnn|ues dial 
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Mippon inclusion rctjuirc parents lo 
be iinnhed in creaiinj: conimuniiies: 
advocating tor and assisting children; 
and sharing academic knowledge. 
^kills. and values as members ol' their 
chiidreii's educational loam. 

In addiliun ic) working with educa- 
inrs lo design a program lo ineei iheir 
children s individual needs, parenis 
provide ohservaiions and suggcsiimis. 
sLijipon and monitor ihcir children's 
progress, and discuss their concerns 
with prot'essionals at the school and 
other agencies. Parents can rctjucsi 
(hat llieir children he cvalualcd. review 
all records, and request due process 
hearings to resolve differences wiih 
the school that cannot be resolved 
in forma 11 V . 

Some parents ma> mn he aware (d then 
rights and responsibilities (legal and 
otherwise) with respect lo the education 
ot their children. In an inclusive school, 
parents develop such awtueness ihrough 
ihcir tnvol vcmcm in ihe school commu- 
nily and ihc effons of educational per- 
sonnel. An inclusive school can become 
an open, accepting cominuniiy that 
welcomes diversity and reeogni/es 
the imponant conmhution that 
parenis offer. 

New Standards and 
Assessments Are Being 
Designed To Include 
All Students 

The L’.S. Depanmom of Educa- 
lion. Olfice ol' Special Education 
Ih'ogiams (O.SEP). is examining 
(he issue of standards and as- 
sessments h>r special education 
stiKlcnis. Dr. 'Ihomas Hchir, 

OSEP Director, notes that most 
children wiih disabilities should 
be tatighi under the same stan- 
dards as their nondisabled peer''', 
hut that "the administration of 
assessments should be modified 
w hen it needs to be modified." 
Severely disabled sliidenis, he 
believes, slunild “have their edu- 
cation based on a high cxpeciaiion 
level" if they canmn reach the 
^amc levels as general education 
stLidcnis ( HolT. 



The .National C'eniertm Hducalitinal 
Outcomes estimates that onlv' about 
1.^ percent of siudems with disabilities 
(or \ .> percent of K-12 students in 
the L'niled .States) have disabilities 
so severe that they are taught using 
adifl’ereni curriculum than that used 
lor the majority of students and there- 
fore require difrerciU assessments. The 
remaining '^5 percent of siudenis with 
ilisahi lilies are already included in 
large-scale assessments, some vv' h- 
oiii accommodations or with minor 
accommodations that do not interfere 
with test validity [such as testing in a 
separate selling) and oihers requiring 
more significant adaptations (such as 
providing braille formal or extended 
lime for taking the test). 

New assessment techniques such as 
poriUdios arc being developed and 
used in many area.s of the L'niied 
Stales. Such perform a nee- based 
assessments, which rely on objee- 
iive scoring rubrics, can address spe- 
cific siudeni goals. These techniques 
allow assessment to be embedded 
within insiruclion and allow a single 



assessinem to cross several currieulum 
areas. When perlormance assessments 
are Used in the clas'^room. a sludeni's 
goals and object iv^w may be used to 
de (ermine grading criteria. A national 
sLirvev' indicated that nearly 40 percent 
of teacher respondents used authentic 
as.scssmenl. performance assessment, 
nr port! olio sv stems, with about .^'0 
percent indicating that they made mod- 
ificaiions in portfolio assessments for 
students with disabilities (Bursuek and 
oihers. as cued in Pollovvay aiul 
Olliers. 1994). 

It has been anticipated that special 
educators will a.ssuine an increasingly 
important role in developing grading 
policies and modifications for stu- 
dents with disabiltiies (Pollovvay and 
oihers. 1994). A survey of policies 
on classioom grading showed that ol 
146 school districts. 60 percent had 
a policy addressing modifications for 
Students with disabilities. The most 
frequently cited grading modiTieaiions 
were those rellecicd in the student's 
lEP. For criterion -re fere need tasks, 
manv lEPs indicate a level of mastery 



Costs of Inclusion 

Inclusion requires a redistribution of resources, and its costs and cost savings 
' vary from school district lo school district, depending on how resources are ciir- 
‘ lently used and which models cd' inclusive education are put in place, Hciv are 

i >ome of the areas in vvhich administrators have reported c(^si changes rc^'iiliing 

from inclusion. , 

.\reas in vvhich districts might realize cost savings: ! 

1 

♦ Transportation costs. 

♦ Hiring of teachers with dual licenses. ; 

♦ C(41aborali(m among teachers. | 

♦ Decreased special education referrals (fewer assesMiienis/lcss administration i. 

♦ (Jui-of-dislricl tuition pav'menis. i 

1 

\ivas in which districts miglu ^cc cost inc^casL■^: 

♦ .Staff Llevelopmenl. ' 

♦ Hiring of additional paraprofessionals or special education slalf. i 

♦ rpdaiiiig of physical equipment. | 

In a 1994 policy paper for the Center for Special Education Finance emit led Rc- ! 

u^n/rc lmpliv(iiin}\s uf Inclusion: Impressions of Special Editcaiion Adwinistrahyrs ' 

ai Selected .S‘//£W, .M. J. McLaughlin and S. H. Warren interviewed administrators in ; 

12 districts and concluded that inclusion docs not ncccssarilv cost nn^rc than other j 

modes of service tlelivery hut that initial implementation ot inelusi(m may retjuire j 

I additional resources. i 

I i 

I 

h 
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ol a suiJlmH ( Inr L*\ainplo, 

6U pciccnn. whicli ihon iM\ L'rns [ho 
MiiJoni s wiH'k rcsp<»nsibilii\ loiidiicsc 
:i iirado (lA)||ov\a\ :mkI oihors. 

Some thsincis iiso cloLisiniis 
iiencialcJ b\ a oMniinucc. Mich as a 
fuipil o\aluauon icam. lo LiLMoniiiiic 
appmpnaio ^jradin^ niiuliiicaiioiis. 

Using What We Already 
Know About Inclusion 
in a New Context 

>'lmis ni rcsoarch on ihc applicaiUMi 
llic LRL: principle in I Mi. A have 
ctnuribrncil lo our knowledge ol lnn\ 
lo incliiJc sUiiJcnts \\ iiii d^sahlllIlc^ 
more sLicccsstull> ni general cJiicaiu)ii 
sellings ai all aec lo\cK 1 his research 
has euidot! what teachcis and adniini-'- 
liaiiii s neal lo know ahoiii cumculai 
jiuuhl icaiions and oiIil'i accoinnio- 
tlaiioiis. iHilctxnes associated uitli 
inciudint: siiidenis wiih disahiliiics. 

Iheir social aeeepi. Mice l\\ school- „ 
mates, and suppori s\sieins to 
sirenythen inclusive praciiees 

Wiihoui the research canulucied 
vwertlie [^ast 20 vcais on nilCL^rai- 
ine siudcnis with severe disabilities 
(see, (m' example, fialvorsen aiul 
Sailor. -nnj Sailm aiul oiiieis. 

creatine meliisive sehuds 
that achieve bellei ouicuines lor 
all suideius Would m'l he possible 
I lie leclinolo^pv ol indiv idiiali^'ed 
iiisimeiion developed hv spe- lal ■ 
eduCiitois — assessing ae.*tlemie 
skill levels, idemitvine social and 
behavioral needs, and oreanizinji 
teams around indi viduali/ed plaits - 
is lunv seen as beneticial to all stu- 
dents ( Ayres and Mover. lU92i. 
Stuilcnts are v iowed more and more 
not as separate eroups - disabled 
and iKMidisabled — Inn a> chililivu 
wall sharctl chaiaaeiiMks wit-' 
vatv on a wide ranee ol annhuies 
(Slainbaek and St.i.nback. 

Ihe melusioiiarv imulei isalsoimniv 
rooted in die leseaieli on ctleciive 
leachinjj and etlcviive sebooN iShaw 
ami others. ] ' ■ [ lus h(*ilv ol ic- 

seareh supports such aspect^ ol inclu- 
sive schools as hpjli eo.ds hx suidciil 
achiev ciaciii. local »iutixioinv. [Xiieiii 



iiivobemeiii. arid collaborative niaHiiec- 
iiieiu bciwecn teachers and principals. 

in a bbM studs, the National Coniei 
on f.diieational Resmieiunne and In- 
clusion lound llial most meliiMoii pio- 
.eiaiiis are new. with lew m cMsienee 
tor more than a couple ot vears. and 
described the process t»|' iniidemeniint’ 
mcIiisKxi as “a devehipine ail*' ip. 2~i. 
ScluH)|s are in>w e\[vnniemine with 
methods tix’ beemniiii: more inclusive 
and With adopting sjx-eilie siraieeics 
and teehiiiques that support ineliisuxi. 
Inelusitin n. a scluHii-bv -school prip- 
ccss, a process td’ sclceliim and expori- 
meiuiiie with icchniqucs to see what 
will wtxk in a pameular emitexi. (See 
‘X'onsideiaiioiis Jix- Inclusive Schoids*' 
on p. 4.} The individuali/ed supplenien- 
tarv aids and services reijuired bv each 
suidem iiuisi S2inde the sdioid's imple- 
mentation process. 



Instructional Practices 
in Inclusive Classrooms 

Over the vears. various methods hx’ 
indiviJuali/mc and delivering instruc- 
tion and for sharitwe general edncaiioii 
and special cducatiixi expertise luoe 
been deVs’U'pesl In ( >f iuir,iriin(>niil 
hwjnuuoiiui ami L KrricidarSftifit 
e/c\ In Snppni t ilu’ hnpinunuiuun] 
ai i nifiviL C (u>rilinalC(l. and ha In 
\t\c Srhniih. .Sehi'ay ( |99.m reviews 
rescaich-htised siraiccies lor school 
oriiani/iitioii, instriielion, and Mudem 
peei 'Support s\ stems and diseussc' 
ic-eiiniijues lor iniplememme them 

l:\amplcs ot iltese siraieeies hallow 



Inclusion is a school- 
by-school process, a 
process of selecting 
and experimenting with 
techniques to see what 
will work, 



Consultation 

111!'' CIICOLII Cnli.iitolMiuili 

amornj scIkjoI [iLMscxincl lo meet siu 
tIeiKs* special needs it is ’ an inieiaL 
live pi 'eess that enables [icoplc wiib 
diverse expertise to ueneiau* ervalivv* 
solutitx’.s in ntutuallv delined prob* 
lenis'‘ { Ulok and others. |9hh; cited 
in -Sehrau. 199 ."m, Inclusive schools um- 
axisLiltalion KUMiahle special and yen 
eiai cilucaiion leaclicis to wtx k loycilici 
iiuMV olleeiivcly aiui to pidvidc a toium 
lor yroup ]X'ohlem stiK iny. 

Idfoclive etxiMtliation proL’iams depend 
on ai least three skills- enmnumiea 
turn, j'Xdblcm stdviny. ami approp; mIc 
assosMiieiU and use id' irisiiueiional 
sirateyies — that could be implemented 
thiduyli a variety ol leehiiKjues. in- 
eludiny eo-teaelmiLi. team leaehine. 
and the use oi eoiisuliirii’ teaelieis 
(Sehrae. I993). huliv icliud schools 
mav selec" ixic tx‘ nu're siraieeies 
^ Irtxn this arrav based on elMiastei- 
istics the liK al [lojnilation ami 
local in.siruelional policies. 

(iatelv and C' x\c\\ ( I W.M have 
ideniitici’ ‘ „ree stayc"- tlial general 
CM.. eat ion and special education 
i^aehcr.s experienee vv hen eo- 
teaehiny. .Siaye I is charaetei'i/ed 
hv minimal eomnuimeaiion and 
leelmystd Jisetimlori. In Siayc ll. 
etxnmunieauoii bceoincs more 
open, arid ilie rudiments ot shared 
“ lespixisibihtv become ev itlem In 
St aye III. the collabtxalive siaye, 
both educators communicate and 
interact openh. and teachers and siu- 
denis experience a hiyh deyrec cd 
com Inn. 

Educational Support Teams 

In this straleyv. three t>i' lour elassrtxxii 
teachers elected h\ the laculpv meet 
weeklv help other leaehcis rneei the 
neetls ol all td iheir suiJenis. c>ne earlv 
example td'ihis i-estrueiured resource 
ailocalion is the Teacher .Assisiance 
'I earn developed bv ( luilloni and I’vsh 
( I9M : cited in .Seliray. IW.^i. SlIkioU 
now eiiiphw avarieiv ol sindeni suidv 
and pieassessnient ami relenal leaim 
I he teams ideniilv speed ic jxnhleni'- 
ihai siiidenisaiv expei leneiiiy and help 
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Learning Strategies for Inclusive Classrooms 

As schools move loward more inclusive practices, there is encouraging evidence that certain instructional programs and strategics 
help support the development and achievement of almost all students. Some of these programs and strategies are sketched beiou. 

Circle of Friends — This technique helps students develop friendships with their classmates. Classmates volunteer to be pan of a 
student’s circle, and the circle meets as a team on a regular basis. The teacher coordinates the circle and helps the group .solve prob- 
lems or concerns that arise. Students in the circle provide friendship and suppon so that no student is isolated or alone in the class. 

ClassWide Peer Tutoring Program (CWPT) — CWPT involves whole classrooms of students in tutoring activiiic.s that improve 
achievement and student engagement, particularly for at-risk, low-income students. Having opportunities to leach peers appears j 

to reinforce students’ own learning and motivation, according to Charles R. Greenwood, the program developer. 

Cooperative learning — ^^'his instructional strategy groups students of varying abilities into productive work teams to learn new 
material, prepare for tests, or carry out projects. Each student within the group is given an a.ssignment such as researching a topic, 
recording answers, or encouraging contributions from every group member. Student progress is measured both individually and 
within the group. Cooperative learning is an important element of the Success for All program (see below). Robert Slavin has de- 
veloped multiple cooperative learning approaches, including Team- Assisted Individualization (TAI) and Cooperative Integrated 
Reading and Composition (CIRC). 

McGill Action Planning System (MAPS) — This planning process furthers the integration of children with disabilities into the 
school community, using teams that include the student, family members, friends, and general and special education personnel. 

Teams address questions such as the student's gifts and aspirations, and resuil^ are used to help develop the child's Individualized 
Education Program (lEP). 

1 

Peer buddy system — In this system, classmates serv'e as peer buddies (friends, guides, or counselors) to students who are experienc- | 

ing problems. Variations are to pair an older student with a younger one who is experiencing a problem and to pair two students who ! 

are experiencing similar problems. 

Reading Recovery — This early intervention program provides 30 minutes of daily tutoring for up to 20 weeks to first graders w ho 
are having trouble learning to read. Tutoring sessions include reading stories of varying degrees of familiarity, writing a story, and 
working with a cut-up sentence. The Reading Recovery teacher, who takes an intensive year-long course in the program, system- 
atically records what the child is doing and uses lhe.se observations to design the next lesson. Most participants reach the average 
achievement range and do not need remedial help again. Reading Recovery was developed by New 2^aland educator and psychol- 
ogist Marie M. Clay. 

Reciprocal teaching — In liiis instructional procedure, .students learn to improve their reading comprehension by questioning, sum- 
marizing, clarifying, and predicting what is in the text. The best results arc generally obtained when students receive direct instruc- 
tion in the four cognitive .strategies before they begin taking turns leading discussions about the text. The concept was introduced 
by A. S. Palincsar and A. L. Brown in 1984. 

Success for All — This program is built around the idea that every' child, ncluding those in high-poverty areas, can and must succeed 1 
in the early grades and that learning problems can be prevented or corrected through early intervention, impr^wed curriculum and 
instruction, individual attention, and support to families. The academic focus of the program is on developing writing and language 
arts skills and ensuring that siudem.s read at grade-level by the end of third grade. Program components include 90-minutc reading 
periods, reading tutors, cooperative learning (see above), frequent assessments of reading ability, pre.school and kinderganen pro- 
grams, family suppon and integrated services, staff development, and .school restructuring. Success for All was developed by Robert 
Slavin and others at the Center for Research on Effective Schooling for Disadvantaged Students at Johns Hopkins University in I9H6 
and piloted in Baltimore City Schools. It has since been replicated in many other school di.stricis. Program results have included 
improvements in student reading performance and achievement and reductions in special education assignments and student retention. 



teachers establish instructional and 
behavioral programs for children 
w'ith learning or behavioral problems 
within general education classrooms. 

Instructional Delivery 

There are many techniques for deliver- 
ing instruction, and those chosen by 
a school may reflect a philosophy 
about what should be taught or a body 
of research that supports a particular 



instructional approach (Schrag, 1993). 
Instructional programs and strategies 
that show promise in improving stu- 
dent achievement are highlighted in 
“Learning Strategies for Inclusive 
Clas.srooms" above. In addition, the 
National A.ssociation of State Boards 
of Education offers two helpful publi- 
cations that address teaching strategies: 
Winners \ll (Kysilko, 1995) and Win- 
ning Ways (Roach and others. 1995). 

1U 



The Adaptive Learning Environments 
Model, which combines a prescriptive 
learning component with open-ended, 
exploratory learning approaches, is one 
set of inclusive strategies for children 
with learning disabilities and related 
mild disabilities that affect learning 
(Wang and Zollers, 1990). Other jn- 
.structional models include curriculum- 
based instruction that allows teachers 
to adjust their instruction according ic* 
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a studcnr.s progress, direct insinic- 
litin. niasiers learning, and reciprocal 
teaching. Peer support methods fre- 
quemly used in inclusi\ e classrooms 
include peer and crossage tutoring, 
coojicrative learning. Circle of 
Friends, peer buddies, and (he 
.McGill Action Planning System 
( N'andercook and others. 1 ). 

Curriculum Adaptation 

Teachers have shown increased 
interest in adapting a single cur- 
riculum to meet individual needs. 
Indeed, many good teachers ha\ e 
always individualized, lo some c\- 
teni. their instruction to students. 

An entire body of liicruUire exists 
on techniques for adapting inst ruc- 
tion and processes through which , 
individualizing can he achieved. 

Klumh ( 1992). tor example, re- 
viewed the literature to identif\ 

M models and 2H principles um* tmxJ- 
ifying instruction to better meet the 
needs of students with disabilities and 
students at risk. The steps to adapting 
materials encompass: 

■ Understanding the learning needs 
and characteristics of the student. 

H Determining the teacher’s instruc- 
tional needs. 

■ Comparing these learning and 
instructional neeos to leaching 
materials to see if content, in- 
structional techniques, or sellings 
require rnoiiification. 

■ Determining specific modifications 
to teaching materials. 

■ Modifying the materials. 

■ Conducting ongoing esaliialion as 
the materials are u.scJ. 

Typical adaptations include using 
organization aids such as preorga- 
ni/eis. overviews or highlighting 
and chapter or section summaries: 
reducing reading levels or orherwiso 
changing vocabulary; and changing 
the medium through which informa- 
tion is com eyed ilor e.x ample, using 
tape recordings or computer disks). 

No matter which strategies a district 
.selects to support its goals lor inclusion. 



staff development nuisi he a pnorit\. 
infers ice training should he based on 
the school's goals and the training that 
each staff member w ill need to meet 
those goals and respond to the specific 
needs of the siiideius in his or her class 



Characteristics of 
Inclusive Schools 

Given the indi vidualiiy of inclusi'.c 
.schools and the abundance of strai- 
egies and techniques they may use 
u> suppt'rl inclusion, what do lhe.se 
schools have in common? The Work- 
ing Forum on Inclusive Schools, a 
consortium o( 10 national educational 
associa.lions commuted to providing 
inlormation about the range of in- 
clusive school issues, problems, and 
solutions, identified ihc following 
characteristics of inclusi\e schools in 
its 1994 rcpcu'l, Crcali/v^ Sclufol.\ for 
All (}i(f S{u(h'/Us: What 12 S('hools 
Have To Say: 

■ A .sense of community. .\n inclu- 
sne school has a philosophy and 
a vision that all children belong 
and can learn in the mainstream of 
school and community life. Di\cr- 
sity is s alued and celebrated lor 
bringing strength and opportunities 
tor learning. Within an inclusi\c 
school, eseryone belongs, is ac- 
cepted. and is supported by peci s 
and adults m the school. This sense 
ol eomnuiniiy helps each child 
develop a sense of sell -worth, pride 
in accomplishment, ami iiiuiual 
respect. 



■ l.eadership. An indusise schonrs 
principal plays a crucial role by 
actively involving all ol the scIkmiI's 
staff in planning and carrying out 
the strategies that make the scIkH)! 
SLiceesslul. 

■ High slandiirds. An melusive 
■■ scliool gives all children the ofv 
poriumiy to achieve high edu- 
cational oiitc(.mes. Levels of 
achievement, msiruclional i.*>n- 
tent, and llie manner in winch 
in struct ion is delivered relleet 
each Student's needs. 

HI C ollaboration and cooperation. 
An inelLisive school encourages 
sUidenls and stuff to support one 
another through collaborative 
arrangements such as peer [oku- 
ing. buddv systems, coopera- 
tive learning, team teaching, 
co-teaching, and teiichcr-siudent 
assistance teams. 

H Changinji roles and responsibili- 
ties. An inehisivc school changes 
the old roles of teachers and .school 
staff. Teachers lecture less and 
assist more, school psychologists 
work more closely with teachers 
in the classroom, and every person 
in the building Is an active paniei- 
panl in the learning process. 

■ An array of .services. An inclusi\ e 
school offers its students access to 
an array of health, mental health, 
and social services, all eoordinaieJ 
with the educational staff 

a Partnership with parents. An 
inclusive school embraces parents 
as equal and essential partner'' m 
the cilucaiie.n of their children. 



' 1 hf \\‘orking Fojiini on IncluMsc 
Seiinols includes the .•iunenean Associaiion 
o\ School AdmiiiisiniUHs. ihc American 
hederalion of '1 eaehers. The C ouncil loi 
ksceptiona! C'hildren. the Couneii of the 
Great Ciiy Schools, ihe National .-Xssoeia- 
iionol Fleinemary School Principals, the 
National .Assoc uUKtn ol .Seciuulars .School 
Principals, the Nalional .Associalion t>| 
Stale Hoards t)f Lduealion. ihe Nalional 
Associaiion of Stale Dneclors ^^\ Speeui 
kducaiion. the Naiic.nal kdueaiKMi Ass..- 
ciation. and the National .School HoaixK 
Associaiion. 



An inclusive school 
has a philosophy and 
a vision that all children 
belong and can learn in 
the mainstream of school 
and community life, y y 
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S Fk’xihlo li‘arnitif» cinironnioms. 
niiUiivii ill an mclusiNc sclioul Jo 
iioi ino\ L’ ill lock sk’]is hm lal' 
follow inJiMiliial paths (o lounii. 
(iroiijiiikjs arc llcvihle. anJ malLM'ial 
IS presL'iilcJ in cniiLivio. kK'aninul'iil 
\\a>s iliai cmphasi/c parliLipalion. 
.Ahiioujih (Ik ‘10 is loss rvlianco on 
programs ilial pull diiUivn out ol' 
classrooms, iliciv arc oppominiiics 
I or chil Ji'cii to i\\‘ci\c ''Cparatc 
iiisiniciion il nccJoJ 

■ Strategies based on research. 

.\n inclusive siaviol incorpunalcs 
ideas from ivseaivh on lios\ 
people learn K» help teachers 
he nuMC cireeiisc. Piaeiiee-N 
ihal have emei'^ed anJ aie now 
applietl in inehisiv e sehoids 
ineluJe eooperalivc letimine. 
eurrieiiluin aJanialioii. |'»ecr 
uiti>ritm. Jiiei t instruelion. iv- 
cipioeal (eachine. social skills 
train me. colllplllel■-as^|slcil 

nisiruepon. siirJ\ skills iiaiii' 

in;e. aiu! master; leannne. 

■ New ibrms ol* aeemmlahilils . 

\n inclusive school leiies less 

on '.laiuiarJi/eil tests, iisiine 
new loi ms ul accoimiahihiv 
and a''scssmciu to make sme 
each siuJeni is proeiessiup 
low ai J his or hei eoal. 

■ Access. In an iiu hisivc sehoo!. 
all stiiJenis paiiieipaie fiillv in 
school life heeause (he huikliinj 
is moJilieJ as ncecssai v ami ap 
pmpriaie assisn\c lecluioloev is 
iiiaJe avaihilile. 

■ ( out inning pmressional deu'lop- 
nieiil. All inclusive school eiiahles 
stall to develop prolessiotiallv so 
that thev ec'nliiuiouslv improve the 
know leJee ami skills ihev empiov 
to eilneale sUiJcnts. 

Toeeliiei. these principles lonn a Inch 
■•.lauJaid loi sdmols ii' woik low aid. 
Schools iieetl not wail, howevei. until 
allol these eondilioiv • • mcl helore 
he^iimin^ to adopt iiiLliisive piaeiiees. 
Mans elumeescaiJ he made on an 
oneoine l\is|s 



Supporting Inclusion 
in Schools 

C eriam siippina sv stems aiul pi aeiiees 
are eommonlv round in schools in which 
sueeessriil inehision has oecuned. I he v 
enemnpass altitudes and hehels. sCi 
vices aikl plivsiea! aeeoininodaiions, 
scht'ol support. eollalxH'aiioii. and 
iiisirueiional meiluHls. 



Attitudes and Beliefs 

In sclmols wilh indiisive elavsi'M,m> 

’ achei's helieve that everv student 
can sueeecd. ami ail schoi'l poisonnel 
accept responsihilil) lor the learning 
“iiteomes suidenis wiih disabilities 
1 o I'oster this eommiimeni. a sehv*ol 
must develop a mission siaiemenl 
lhai lelleets the school eommumiv \ 
values and reeoeiii/c^' siudenis with 
tlisalviliiies. Second, a schotd must 
establish an aeeoimlahililv svstem 
that inehules ail ethieaii'‘'iai i^roeiams. 
.\s Mel.aiiehlin and \N arren i I^^Pi 
note: "Knowine v\ hai the oiiieomes 
are lor sindenis vv ith disabi lines and 
vv ho Is lespod'ible lor those otiie(mk* • 
biiiMs iiiisi amoni: sjKvial eduealors. 
parents, and the regular edm.iiion 
nv Mem” ip. 11 ). 



SlIioi>I peisoiinel and sUidem> m il.e 
eener.d ediicaiii>n LlassiopMi mll^! 
he piepaied |.i u*ceivc smiieiii' v‘. n!i 
d I sab I 111 1C" I “!' le.u. Ik: I s. j>iepai .itf -ii 
mv (lives beeomiiiL' aw.ue ol ihc sm 
dents' spceilie diNalniini's as weii a-, 
then sireinjilis, weaknesses, .md -pe 
eial edikalionai needs 1 j>i simleno.. 
jkepaialiott mav involve doabihiv 
awaiencss aeliv ilics (‘r tc,a • ine uiai" 
designed to !(»ot. .a mci'. idn.:! 
dll lei e. ices and dis.ibilmc' I < u 
students v\ nil disahdilies li.iii' Ici 
I me to a eeiieial edu...sl!“n ■. 
prepaialion mav involve Hans 
env iroiuneiU.d pioniaiiimme 
eoinbined vviili . iiiiai non ui ii> .i-.ii 
leehnitiiics (sueii as ,cs tpi.*, a! 
leaehme i selected b\ me ^pcs i.,i 
cdik aiion te.K hei 

Services and Physical 
Accommodations 

Most sv. hoob u ;tii V. 1 K V v-sspa 
inv. hisii 111 pi.K lu cs v‘.,.| r A iih 
laniilies m eronc liui the 'vn 
V k cs sUkletas w lili vii .abiiil!v-s 

lkk\! ''U. I' >is Ik'aldi . .ii v' .aid 
pliv sk ai. olv. up.iiivm.n, iml 
speedi llk'iapv an* po”. idci! 

It is not lukessai \ h >i nk In 'C. . 

V '! die all II! 
hi Milil 

vv oik low ai d makiipj ,k > oin 

modaiioiis VII advlitiu:! ^ in tlic 

ph V sieal plant and eip.npiik ni . 
ineliuiine lov s. hmMme .md plav 
emmid iaciluk s. leaniim. la.itei ml • 
and a"SjNii \ e dev k es 1 v-i eViimi'Ic. 
emh enis. ramps, idevaioi's. uMsvii.ihi, 
hallwav widths ami aLi.essible b.ah 
I'ooms and drink me loniuams help 
aceonmu'date siudeii'.s nsme whevd 
ehaiis; hiailk* sojiis and aiidi«i ot 
eoiiipni.ei learmne inalei i.iK pio'. :de 
leariiine nppi iitinniies jni sindenis 
w liv> ate hhiul. eah nhi'.v*!'- .iiul v\«»'vl 
p! oees-n| s mav aid sH,,ieiii s w it!, 
learmne disahililies. ami anemeiila 
live OMUnmiik atk'H vkw k es eir I'liiaec 
participation bv siiulents w nli sv-vviv 
speech iinpairmenis iSev ( v'sk .! 
hudiiskm” on p- i 









School Support 

I'hc prmci[\il n( ii srluiol in \v.l'.ich 
mcluMiMi Is success lull) implcnicnicd 
iiiulu si.iiuls ih.c needs uj'siiulenis wiili 
disahiliiies nnd ensines ihal adet|uale 
niiiiibeis ()(■ personneL including aides 
and support personnel, are a\;nlable. 

I le or she ntakes sialT assigninenis 
based on the numbei'aiid needs ol 
siikienis \.\ wU disabilities in a elass. 
lakine inio aeeount the time needed 
bii stall iiiemlvrs to plan lo^'elher. 

The prineinal aids sialT in rce(Miee|Mii 
all/ line special cdiieaiion as a set ai 
'4ippoiis liiai enable all siudenis lo 
siiceeed. railiei than as a projirani de- 
signed onK !oi eei iain studeiUs in 
a see re eat ed settme /Xdeiiuale stalT 
de\eh^pmenl and leehnieal assistanee 
are piouded in response to the needs 
ol sehool peisonnel Such support nui\ 
inelude iiilomialion on disabilities, 
irainine in new insirueiional methods, 
awareness and aeeepiaiiee aeli\ilies 
lor siiidenis, and empliasis on leam- 
buildiii:: skills 

Ineliisi\e seliools lia\e esuiblished ap- 
pmpnaie iiolieies and procedures lor 
monimmiL indi\ii)ual siuueni prt^eress. 
inehulme eradine and lesiine AcLom- 
nuHlalioiis Itn assessnienis may be 
linked to die suidem‘s 1[-.P; lor example, 
ihe studeni mas be lesk\l in the same 
inaimoi m sshieh he oi she received 
iiistruLiion and on ihe same content, 
(iiadint! eritena mas be rerereneed to 
die sUideni ' IN’ l'ojK .md ol'tjeensev. 

Collaboration 

In schools eomnmted m inclusion, 
speeial ediiealoi's are part o! the in- 
stiiktional nr plaimmL: teams, and 
leainin^e appuuehes aie useil lor 
problem soImii^li and pio^ram iniple- 
inentatum ( leiieial etUieatoi\. special 
edueaiioii teachers, aiul oilier special - 
ist^ t oii.iboi at c ilnouL‘h sin. h means 
as (. n ie.K lime, learn (eat hine. aiul 
leaeliei assisUince teams. 

Instructional Methods 

leaelu'is in ineliiMSu srhools are 
kill AS iialeo.ihh’ about sulecnne ami 
.•d.iplme (.nmeni.i and iiisti hl Inmal 



ill 
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methods aeeoidme to indivKlual siii- 
deiu needs. The\ are llexible in the 
insirueiional arrangcmenis thes cm- 
pUty and mas use team leaching, 
cross-grade grouping, peer lutoring. 
and teacher assistance teams. Teachers 
also foster a etioperalis e learning en- 
sirnnmeni and prtniinie soeiali/ation 
thnnigh siriuegies such as peer buddies 
and C'irele of I-iieiids, 



Conclusion 

As schools mose toward including 
more stiidciils with disabilities in gen- 
eral c;.lueaiion classrooms, thes need 
lo leennsider escry aspect of seiiool- 
ing, from boss' euuealors and suulents 
interact to admin isiralive. physical, 
ami logistical operations and the allo- 
cation oi Hnaneial resources, reaehers 
need planmng lime, ongoing support, 
and pixil'essional deselopmcnl. and 
students \s iih disabilities need snpple- 
metual aids and scrsiecs. lAen so. the 
general education classroom mas not 
be the most appropriate placement io\‘ 
ever} sindciuwiih disabilities, Inelu- 
smri is ii svork in progress. Research 
and praeiiee ssill guide further olTorls 
to improse teaching and learning lor 
all oitr students. ^ 
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Accessing ERIC Digests 

140(' Digosl.s. publi.shcd by HRIC'.s 16 .subjecl-specitlc clearinghouses, sumniari/e 
reeenl research lliKlings on irends and issues in education. Paper co|iic.> of KRIC Di- 
gests are available free or fora nominal shipping fee from the \ arious HRIC Clearing- 
houses (see directory on inside hack co\cr). The full tc.xt ol’FRlC Digests may also he 
searched and dow nloadcd from \ arioiis emline and CD-ROM \endors and the Imernel, 
('all SOO-I.K'I-FRIC (,S,'^X-.'^742) for more information ahoul accessing the liRlC 
Digests. 
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Inclusion and the Individuals 
with Disabilities Education Act 

On Xovcmhcr 2,\ /OO-/. ilic I .S. Dcpannicni of lu/mdiini}. Office of Spuio! fiducoiion aiul Rc/uthilifiHivc Services KKSf.RSr 
released ei me/ftoi<indn/n lo lUe Cluef Stale Selund Ojfieers w ilh ancslienis oud answeis on the least resirii iive enviroiinien! <1 R!,i 
rci/tdremeius of the Individuals wiih Disahilities luiKniiion \ef ilDE.W in relationship lo the issue ol inclusion. I he iiununun^ 
duni. siiined hy Judith /:. Heiumuw, .\ssi statu Sec rent ry. OS/iRS. and '! hennas Heluf. Dire t tor. Office of Spec tal l-.diu tiiitni 
pKo^riuus. ( onnnues to i^uide polh y nij this lopi, as IDEA is heim^ reaullun i:eil. E.\i erpis iu e providcil in low . 



► Whai arc ilic I.RI’ rL\|iiiroinonN o! 

Ran B c^riDIiA; 

The liuliN idiiali/cO BAlucalitm [^ro^rain 
(IBP), wliidi 0 (aiuiin^ iho slaicnk'iil 
ol tlio special cdiiLalion and rclaicd 
scr\iccs [(t incci each (.lisablctl siu- 
deni's unique needs, (ornis ihc basis 
Itir the eniillemeni cil'eacli siudenl wiili 
a disahiliiN tn an indi\ ithiali/ed and 
api'»ropriale cducaiinn, IDBA limher 
pnnides that stales iiuisi haw in place 
procedures assuring that “to the ina\i- 
niiim e\iem appropriate, children 
with disabilities. ineUidine children in 
public or pri\aie jusiiiiuicMis or (Mher 
care laci lilies, are cducaleti with cinb 
dren who are not disabled, and that 
special classes, separate sehi>olin^. 

Ol other renuual ol' children with dis- 
abilities i RMii the regular educational 
ein imiiineni occurs only when the 
nature or se\erii_\ ol the disabilit\ is 
such that ediicalitui in regular classes 
willi the use cd supplenieiUaiA aids 
.iiid sei \ ices eaniiot be achiexed 
salislactorilv 

► I)oes IDBiA deCine the term 
■'inclusion'' 

IDFiA does not me tlie term “inchi- 
sinii"; conscqueiul\ . ilic DepartmeiU 
ol ridiication has not delined that term. 
Ilowe\er. 1I)B..\ does rei|uiro school 
tlistricls to place stmlents m I.Rb.. 



IMV. means that, to the ma\imum 
e\teiit appia^priate. schoed districts 
must educate students w iih disabilities 
in the regular classroom with appro- 
priate aids and suppoits. rererred to 
as “supplementaiy aids and seiwices/’ 
along with llieir nondisahled peers 
in the scluud the> woultl attend il 
not disabled, unless a student's IliP 
requires some otiier arrangement In 
miplcmeniing iniZ.A's LRB pro\ i- 
sions. the regular classroom in the 
scinud the student would aUeiKl if not 
disabled is the first placement option 
ctmsidered for each disabled student 
behuv a nH»rc resiiicti\e place ment 
is considered. 

► 0(K's 1 01; A dellne the term ”sii|'iple- 
menlar\ aitls and seiMces ’.’ 

No. While determinations of w hat sup- 
plemcntaiA aids and seiwiees are ap- 
pr('»priale for a particular stuiient must 
Uc made on an indi\'itlual basis, some 
supplemeniaiN aids and .ser\ ices that 
educators ha\e used siicccssl ull\ in 
chide modifications to ilte regular class 
curriculum, assistance of an itinerant 
teacher w iih special eductilion training, 
■special ei.lucali(ui training for the reg- 
ular teacher, use ol computer-assisted 
devices, prtuision of noietakers. and 
use of a resource romn. 

.1 c- 



If a deiei inination is made that a 
Mudent w iih a disabilit\ can be 
educated in regular classes w iih 
(he pro\isi(Mt of suppiemeniar_\ 
aids and ser\ ices, ean school 
districts refuse to implement the 
student's Il-p m a specific class 
because of the iinw illingness ol a 
particular leaeh.er lo educate that 
student in his or her classittom 
or the leachei's assertion that lie 
or she lacks adequate training to 
etlucale that student effective!) ' 

I ndei IDhA. lack ol adequate peison- 
nel or lesources lioes not relieve sehotd 
dislriclso! their obligations to make 
a tree. appro|triale public education 
available lo each disabled student in 
the least resinctive educational setimg 
in whicii his or her !lZPc<in be imple- 
nietiled. However, placement m a 
particular regular class based mi the 
qualil ications of a particular teachet 
is permissible, riie Dejiarlmeiu en- 
courages States and school distucis 
to develop innovative ap[iioaLhes u. 
aildivss issues sunauinding resmnve 
av ailabililv . l aclors that could be 
e\amincd include eooperaliv c learn- 
mg. leai'liing sivles. phvsieal arrange- 
ments ol the chosroom. currieui 
niodiltcalion>. peci tiled iaied supj k , ,s. 
and equipment. 
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► Wha( aiv the pcmiissiblc I’aciors 
that MUist be consiLlcivd in deter- 
nhnine what plaeonion! is appropri- 
ate loi- a sUklem w ith a Jisahililv 
WliK'h lacUMs. if an\. ina> not be 
con side rcLl V 

The oxcrridinu mie in placement is 
that each student's placcmeiil miisi he 
indi\idiialK deleriuined buNcd i*n [he 
sUideni's ahililies aiul needs. In ilelei- 
iiiinine if a placeineni is appropri.iie 
under I1)I:A. the tollow ine laetm s are 
ivle\ ani; 

K the etlncanonal Ivnerils avaiLible 
to the disabled siudeni in a tradi 
tioiial chiNsioom. supplemeiileil 
w Ith appropi iate aids and ser\ iees. 
in comixuison to ilie edueatumai 
henelits lu die disabled siutleiil 
iVoin a special edueLiiion cla^srotHn. 

■ the nonaeadeiiiie Iv. nelits to the 
disabled student iVnin mteiaetine 
\\ ith nundisabled 'i;ideni>: and 

B I lie deeiee nl' disi upiion ol tlu eilii 
i- ation o! olliei siudenis. lesultine 
in the inabiht\ to meet ilie unK|ue 
needs nl ihe disabled suuleni 



However, school tli.siriels nni\ m>l 
make place men is based soIel> on fae- 
lors sueii as ihe eaiecors of disahilii\ . 
soveril) ol disabilit) . etmlTmiiaiion 
ot cleli\ei\ s\ stem. a\ ailabilit\ o!' 
educational or i elated ser\ ices, avail- 
abilit) ot' space, or administratis e 
coinenience. 

1 o w hat e\ieiu is it pei missiblc 
uiulei IDb.A loi sciion! distnets 
to consider the uiip<ael ol a regular 
classrinnn plaecmeni on those 
siudenis in the elassroom who 
do not Iki\ e a disabiiii) 

II \ iceulalioiis pro', ide that \\] 
seleetine LKIi. consioeraium is eisen 
to nils polenlial harmtul elTeei on the 
siiKleni or on liie Ljiialits ol'sersiees 
ilial die suident needs It' a sUKioiii 
s\ ith a disabilit s has behas ioral prob- 
lems dial are so disrupiis e in a reynlar 
classroom that the Ci.luealion of oihei 
simlents is smniricantls impaired, the 
iicclIs td die vlisabUni student Ctinnol 
be met in dial ens noniiieiil. 1 low es er. 
beloie niakine such a delerminalion. 
school Liisli iets must ensure that 



consideration has been cisen to the 
lull ranee oi supplemental) aids and 
sei s iees that eoiild be provided li> the 
sUkleni in die rcLUilar ediiealioiial eii- 
\ ironmeiit to aeeomniodaie die uniijiie 
needs of the disabled student. 

While ini-A regulations permit eon- 
sideiation olThe clleel of the plaee- 
niem tif a disabled student in a regular 
elassroom on other siudenis in iliai 
elassroom. soleeied lindincs iVom I'ed- 
erall) luiuled ivsearcli projeels indicate 
that 1 1 ) aehieveniciU test perrormaiiee 
among students wiio were classmates 
ol siudenis with signirieaiil tlisabili- 
lics were equivalent or belter than a 
comparison group (Salisburv . ld^J3i: 
(2) siudenis lie V eloped more positive 
altitudes low arils peers u iili disabili- 
ties (C'ahromia Research Insiituie, 
HJd2 V. and sell-eoneepl. social skills, 
and prohlein-solv ing skills improved 
lor all students in mehisiv e seili.igs 
(iVek. Donaldson, and IVv/oIi, Ih^^O; 
.Salisburv and lAilonibann (j^ 
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Office of Special 
Education Programs 



The I .S. Pcpdfinicr.! (>l Office of Special Edacaiion and Rchahildiuive Services iOSERSn suppt>n\ /)roi:r(ini\ i/nu 

i); I iliu (Huii> ciuhlrcn with special needs ihroii^h its Office (d Special Education Programs (OSEPj. OST.P currcnily iunds 
niin c ihitn 1 projccis m I H programs audua'i:ed h\ federal le^tdadot]. 'fhese programs are listed below. The lonnida i:rtiiii 
programs pn>\ ide funding, to stoles an the basis ofo child coiif}( or census data. The discretionary programs tiward funds on a 
coinpciifo i’ h(i\is to stole and local (n^encies. universities, and other appropriate on^anizations tind entities. 



Formula Grant 
Programs 

■ Sluic (.iniiu^ Proiuuin loi Cliiklivn 

u iili Disiibiliiios 
H Pi (.’school (iranu Piiuarain 

■ Infanis and Toddlers w ilh 

Disahilincs 

Discretionary 

Programs 

■ Kciiional Rcsom co and I cdoi ai 

TVntL’is 

■I SoiAicos Ibr ( hildivn will) 

1 )cal Hiiiklncss 

■ i^'o^rani lor C'hildivn wilh Severe 
I )isahililies 



B iiarlv Eduealion Prot:rani lor 
C'hildron with Disabilities 

■ Poslseeikidarv Edueaiioit Pmuraiii 

B Secondary Eduealion and Transi- 
tional Servieos lor Youth with 
Disabilities 

B Clearinghouses for Individuals 
w Ilh Disabilities 

B Captioned Films. Telev ision. 
f)escripti\e \ ideo. and Edu- 
eaii(Miai Media for Individuals 
w ith Disabilities 

B Native Hawaiian Special tMiiealion 
Program 

B Speeial Studies Program 

fl Program for Children and '^‘oulh 
with Serious Emotional Disuirbance 



■ Resea I vh in Eduealion id' 
Individuals w itli Disabilities 

B Teehnologv. Elduealional Media, 
and Materials for Individuals 
with Disabilities 

Bi Training Personnel fm' the 
Bdueation of Indiv iduals 
w ith Disabilities 

■ Parent Training 

The items on this list are linked on 
the Iiuernei (hup://w\v\\ .ed.gov/ 
ofliees/OSERS/OSEP) to tleserip- 
tions that provide further inlornia- 
tion about the |‘>rograms, kev federal 
staff, funding levels, authori/ing 
legislation, aiul activities supported 
in fiscal vear I ^ 
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Inclusion: 

It’s Not All Academic 



hen 1 learned that this 
issue of The ERIC Review 



would be on the topic of inclusion, 

I knew I wanted »o play a part in 
framing it, I had been involved in 
collecting resources for other issues 
of The ERIC Review, but I have a 
personal stake in this one. 



One thing people notice about me is 
that I talk and move a bit more slowly 
than normal because I have mild 
cerebral palsy. I was born with this 
condition; for some reason. 1 stopped 
breathing soon afiei birth. Although 
the nurse immediately put me in an 
incubator, the damage had already 
taken place. My brain had been de- 
prived of oxygen, so a section of it 
does not work. But the brain is an 
amazing organ — other sections have 
taken over the functions I lost after 
birth. Ms experience with cerebral 
palsy is not w^hai I want to talk about, 
though. Indeed, as I hope to convey 
in this article, it has not been a major 
focus in rny life. 



In my job as the technology coordina- 
tor at ACCESS ERIC, the systemwide 
reference and referral component of 
the ERIC system, I maintain Internet 
Gopher and World Wide Web sites, 
work with commercial online services, 
and handle information calls on the 
toll-free line. On the personal side, 
while I hate to sound cliched. I leel 
I am living the American dream — 
married, with two cars, two kids, and 



by Barak Stussman 

a mortgage on a townhouse. Okay, 
we don’t have a white picket fence, 
but what do you expect in suburban 
Washington. D.C.? 

I have degrees in political .science 
and library science, w hich may shock 
some of my elementary school teachers 
because I w'as in a separate special 
education program from first to fifth 
grade. After that, I went to “regular 
school." or in the terminology of the 
early 1970s. I w'as “mainstreamed." 

I had very different academic experi- 
ences in these two settings, and if it 
weren’t for “regular school," I don’t 
think I’d be where I am today. 

I started first grade in the special edu- 
cation section of the Peck Place School 
in a suburb of New Haven, Connecti- 
cut. Peck Place School was the newest 
of the five schools in town, with one 
wing reserved for special education 
classes for kids from all over town. 

My sister went to our neighborhood 
school. Race Brook, which had no 
special education program. 

If 1 remember correctly, there were 
three different clas.ses in the special 
education .section, representing the 
grades one through six. 1 have copies 
of m> report cards from those years, 
but it is hard to correlate any specific 
report card to any specific grade level 
because in the space where grade is 
indicated, the words “Individualized 
Program" appear. By the lime I was 



in tourlh grade in the special educa- 
tion program. I was attending an and 
math classes in the “regular" section 
of Peck Place. After completing fifth 
grade in the special education program. 

I repealed fifth grade in our neighbor- 
hood school. In fact, because 1 w'as 
held back. I ended up in the same grade 
as my sister, although we were placed 
in different classrooms. 

Like most people, I don’t remember 
much about my first few' years in 
school. Most of my memories are 
from the last 2 years in special educa- 
tion. 1 remember becoming unhappy 
about school then. I think 1 was at 
the age when I began to realize I was 
separated from the “regular" kids. I 
can remember that during lunch the 
special ed kids and the “regular" kids 
ate at separate lunch tables, and ail 
the special ed kids w-erc herded onto 
the G-12 bus. The incident that slicks 
out In rny mind involved a kid named 
Jimmy, who w-as in another special 
ed classroom but lived in my neigh- 
borhood. One morning at the bus stop. 
Jimmy told me that he was going to 
Stan going to the neighborhood .school 
with the “regular" kids. 1 can remem- 
Iier the sadness I fell that it was not me. 

From that point on, 1 began to be 
aw’arc that I wasn't in the right place. 
Because 1 was good in mathematics. 

Barak Stussman i'* technology cot^rdinator 
t(‘r AC'CE.SS FRIC in R<vk\}llc. Maryland 
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I was assigned to “regular" niaih class 
and did well there. But in reading and 
other subjects, my grades started tt) 
pluminct. My parents felt this ua^ 
because I uas not being challenged 
enough academieall) . Tuo (d’ ni> 
classmates in the .second classroom 
were not in school to learn. Looking 
back. I am sure the> v\ere labeled as 
huMiig attention deheit disorder, but 
at the time 1 Just felt that the teacher 
was preoccupied with 1 remem- 
ber having a substitute 'eacher one 
da>. During individual reading, I raised 
m> hand and asked her what a word 
meant. 1 remcnihcr her saying. “Come 
on. \ou know that word." Bui 1 didn't, 
because we didn't have vcieahularv 
lessons like kids in the "regular" 
clas.srooms. 

■I 

I remember the evening inv par- 
ents asked me if 1 wanted ui g(^ 
into "regular" class. Before vv c 
decided, my parents and the .school 
psychologist sent me to an inde- 
pendent psychologist to talk about 
mv feelings about this change. 

One of the things this psychologist 
asked me was what kind of animal ■ 
1 would want to be. 1 answered. 

“A monkey, because 1 could sw’ing 
from tree to tree." All in all. 1 felt 
ready to be "mainsircamed" and 
did not need a psychologist to help 
me understand the transition. 

In the tall .semester of 1978, at the 
age of 11,1 began to attend the school 
in my neighborhood and be with mv 
sifter and the kids I hung around with 
in the afternoon. When I entered the 
fifth grade, 1 stayed with the class 
for every subject except reading. For 
that. 1 went to a special instructor who 
worked with me on reading skills and 
comprehension. At the beginning of 
fifth grade. 1 read at the second-grade 
level. By the end of sixth grade. I 
was reading at grade Lvcl. In seventh 
and eighth grades. 1 did not hav e anv 
special classes, although 1 did receive 
speech lessons and could receive as- 
sistance in the junior high resource 
ivKun. which iiad «)pcn-door policv 
1 see I mm niv scrapbook ihut 1 had 



an Individualized Education Program. 

It indicates that mv one and only need 
w as "(o improve performance in all 
content areas through rc.souree mom 
support on an as-needed basis through 
small group insiruciion.” The onlv 
subject I vvas excused from was the 
foreign language requirement. 

.After the eighth grade, my family 
moved to southern Calh'ornia. I entcrcLl 
the freshman class of Westlake High 
Schoiil in the college preparatory r^ro- 
grani. 1 guess that by then I must have 
conquered niy reading difficulties 
because I was on the school new.spaper 
staff. 1 still have a storv I did on Marlin 
Luther King's birlhdav* being recog- 
nized as a national holidav . 



The only way other 
people can feel comfort- 
able about any difference 
is through education. 



When I was in Nth and 12lh grades, 
m>‘ familv lived in Israel. The first 
year, my sister and I lived on a kibbutz 
and attended a boarding school. We 
went to class for 5 days and then 
worked on the farm on the sixth day. 
•All the course work vvas in English, 
and all the credits we earned were 
transferable. During our second year 
ill Israel, we went to the American 
International School in Tel .Aviv, a 
school attended by the children of 
diplomats and United Nations person- 
nel. I did not have an Individualized 
Education Program or any specialized 
learning instruction in cither school. 
The only device I used that might be 
termed "adaptive" vvas a portalile lype- 
wriicr XN’iihoui that ivpe writer, and 
later, computers. 1 don't think I could 
have advanced li^ where I am Uxiav . 

I started college at Humboldt St.aie 
Lmvei viu in northern Calilornia in 
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the fall of I98b. .As luck vsoukl have 
it. I vvas placed in the freshman dormi- 
tory with people I had met during the 
summer oneniaiion. .About a vv eek 
after '‘lasses had started, a new iriend. 
Steve, slopped me in the hall to ask, 
"What's up with vour voice?" This is 
the situation 1 dread nuist when imn- 
iiig, starling a new job. or meeting 
new people. I don't want to sav “Hi. 
mv name is Barak Stussman, Oh. and 
by the wav. the reasmi I talk slowlv 
is that I have cerebral palsv." Mv di- 
lemma is that while I don't want mv 
voice to be a stumbling block to meet- 
ing people. I also don't want perqile 

III feci uneomfonable talking about 
mv- difference. 1 am at ease with mv 

difference from the mainstream and 
believe the onl> wa> other people 
can feci comfortable about anv 
difference is through cducaiion. 

Aliliough 1 have never said so, 1 
thank Steve for being hold enougli 
to come out and ask me that que.v- 
lion. After that. 1 made it a point 
to tell new people about iiiv con- 
dition whenever 1 saw the opening. 
■ For example, in the public speak- 
ing class 1 look that semester, we 
were required to make an informative 
speech. 1 chose to do mine on cerebral 
palsy. That way. 1 got the subicct out 
in ilie open, and people saw that 1 was 
not uncomfortable with it. so there 
was no reason for them to be. 

Besides afteciing m> speech, cere- 
hrul palsy affects the speed at which 
1 write. That hnngs me to niv second 
most dreaded situation — the ironicnls 
after the first dav of each college class 
when I would go up to the pndessor 
and tell him or her about in v sell. 

This was necessary because I needed 
to request extra lime fx testing . At 
Humboldt I look tests at a difterem 
lime than the other siudeiiis. I arranged 
to go to the teacher's offee and take 
them withoui having to worrv ahoui 
the clock or the speed at which I was 
writing. 1 often brag to friends that I 

IV pe I'usier than I write. I have been 
clocked i>ping ai vvord^ per iiimuie. 
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At left, the author 
receives a master’s 
degree in library 
science from the 
University of 
Maryland. Below, 
his graduation 
from kindergarten. 
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Ai Huinb<jkli, I iniiiiillv iKcd a noic- 

tiikin^ sciAico olTciVil Ibroit^li ilu* 

Disabled Suidcm Scr\ ices idTiee. 

A Hi'ieUiker came mio class uilli me 
and look noles. DiiriiiiJ class I wmiUI 
lake mnes ak>iiL: uiih the noleiaker. 
Wlicf! siLidvini: lor an exam, lio\\e\cr. 

1 roiiiKl I vwt^ relvinsj on in\ notes nu)re 
ihancm ilic noielaker's. h^en ihmieh 
llie noielaker's uere more eoinpleie. 

1 could remember v.hal ilic prol'cssiii 
luul s.iid I'M a cciiatn iv^pic b\ iclciiiin: 
lo nn ke\\\orJ noics. A her a seinesier. 
} ileeided 1 did noi need ibis >er\iee 
and eaneelled ii. Aimiber reasexi 1 dis- 
eoiuiiuied llie ser\ ice uas ihal I !el( 
a\\kv^ard ahoin il. When 1 inei new 
peo[de in cLks. 1 luul lo e\jdain aboiii 
llie peison who uas lakiiiL; notes ioi' 
me 1 lell it set me apail. 

As a imiUM'. I pal licipaled in .m v \ 
cliaiipc pio‘jiam at the l'nivcrsii\ ol 
Mai \ land inCollcec Mark m oidci to 
coiuiiuie m\ political science studies 
ncai \\ ashinpion. DC. When 1 lonml 
ihc Disabled Sliulcnl ScrMce^ ol l ice 
on campus. | learned thal nisiead oi 



^oine lo the profcs.'.tir's olTicc i('» 
lake a lest, as I had done al Hmr.boUll. 
! would lake ihe lesi at llie Disabled 
SiLklenl Ser\ ’ees olTiee. 

Al the uni'. ersii\ , I quiekK realized 
thal I did not know an\one. ami the 
onl\ wa\ \o reclilX that siuialion was 
to do somctiiiina besities aeademies 
that would lielp me inecl people. So 
1 joined a bowling league. M\ average 
bowling score 7b is almosi as im 
pressive as mv ivping speed. Lueki!>. 
luwveu'r. m\ leamnialcs were noi dial 
c(»mpelili\e. and 1 aeluallv met m> 
wile ihrough bow ling. 

.M'ler rinishing niv Imal >ear at 
llumboldi. I reiiinieti lo .\lar> laiitl 
and landed a jt)h in iinenlorv iiiaii- 
ageiiienl. Ver\ soon 1 ^aw dial lliis 
would iioi be .1 satisfying career path. 

1 ohlained a graduate degree at die 
rni\ersii\ ofMarvlaiid and began 
jHiiiiiig m> eduealion lo use. f irsi at 
the Ceiilei lor Subsiaiiee Abuse al die 
I iii\crsi(\ (>1 \lai\himl. [uid now al 
AC Vb.SS I-RID 



Through in\ oxjierieiiccs. I have learned 
many things, some of which 1 would 
like lo eon\e\ lo edueaiors and parenis 
oi ehildron willi special needs, Tirsi of 
all. do mn liiiiii ehildieii, If ehildren do 
mn perceive barriers, lliov will amaze 
vou wiili wlial diev arc eapablc of 
doing. Willi no aeadeiiiie knowledge 
111 Ibis fiekl. but a lol o( firsdiandex- 
perionee. I ixdicve it is more nalural 
U) include a child wiih a disahilil> in a 
’‘regulai- class" and. il neeessarx . pull 
him or her out lor one or iwo subjeeis 
radicr lhaii die other wa\ around. In 
ihe fuliire. with die advent of new iceh- 
iiologv and die iinpleniemaiioii of the 
Amciieatis with Disabi lilies Ael. adults 
will have lo deal with people of differ- 
ent liiiiilalions. I believe the piiblie 
school svsiciii shiHiki he a niieroeosin 
ol the ’real world.” Ikluealion is more 
iliaii jusi wliai vou learn in books and 
are lokl l\v the leaelier, lAlueaiion is 
learning lunv lo iiiierael widi others, 
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Inclusive Education 
in Practice 



D 

1—^ roponenls ol lull 
.JL argue tor a prcsuniptinr, of 
placemeiu in a regular classroom 
with adequate supporis il' necessai \ . 
They sa> no evidence shows ihal 
iemo\'ing studeiils uilh disahililies 
from the niainsireani and piKling 
them iiUo special elasses or scho(ds 
is an advantage for them (Rev nolds. 
ISJSO! PlaeemciV in a classroom o\ 
sanie-agc peers is advantageous lor the 
dovelopmeni of social skills along with 
language and coniniimicallt)n skills. It 
provides siudeni.s with disahi lilies ihe 
oppoiUinilv to build Iriendships with 
other children in their community, and 
it tbsters among all children an appre- 
ciation tor divcisitv. 

The Arguments Against 

Few argue with the bene I its of being 
more inckisionarv than wc have in the 
past. But conlliei arises when it eoines 
to iniplcmemation--lhe practical con- 
siderations ol acuiallv providing all 
the needed training and snpptms in the 
classroom and presuming regular 
classroom placement lor every child 
Many people think there ate valid 
reasons lor (he scgrcgaliim ol'ccitain 
youngsters hw some perio(.i of their 
education, if not its cntirclv . 

Numerous advocaev groups tor chil- 
dren with disabilities objeel to making 
classroom placemenl the only option. 
Some fear Ihal children vviil hise the 
range of services now av ailable to them, 
Others {.juesiion the appropriateness 
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of a regulai classroom j’llaeenieni lor 
siiideiUs with severe emotional and 
behavioial disorders. Parents of non- 
disiihled children worrv that Ihe lime 
teachers speiul preparing lor the neetls 
i>l tlisabled students will rleerease the 
eneigv ibey have foi leacfii ng the rest 
of the class. Ami s(uiie teachers leel nn 
willing to (each sUideiils with tlisabililic'' 

When Inclusion Is 
Implemented 

Thousands of districts llmuighoui the 
I'niled Slates, and in olhei enumiics 
as well, have speni the last two ile- 
cades learning ihi'oiigli trial and error. 
In generak inclusion has been most 
success lul when il is an integrated 
pail of an ovcrtill re M met tiring ennii 
(Dianne Ferguson, telephone inter- 
view. March When inchisitm 

fails, the iiiajor reasons given are in- 
adequate preparation, iiiiiniiig. and 
support (ITiend and (,’ook. |hP3). 
Three other major c(unplaints are 
teacher biirnoul. a lack o\ basic bl'c- 
skills iraining, and parents (of students 
both with and without disabilities) 
who are angry because liicv don't lee! 
their chiiilrcii are gelling w hai Ihev need 
to ma\imi/c their learning ptiiciilial. 

Current Practices 
in Selected Oregon 
Schools 

While the slate of Oivg* mi is nui a 
leader in the niovomcni toward iiaue 



iiRlusionarv praeitces, ncillin k it a 
slacker. Individual disirieis span the 
enure spec i rum. Interviews with sialt 
ai selected Oiegon schools provide 
siiaj^shols of incliisiniiai V etiikalion 

in the mid- 1 ^J9()s. 

rigard-Tualatin School DLsIrict. A\c 
no longer have sepaialc programs for 
each disaliiiilv s.ial Russell .b'ki. 
sujvriiiicndcnl of ihc Tigard-d’ualaiin 
School Disuict ‘AWmIoiTi break up 
our services like that iUiv iiune; ieain 
ing disabled, reading, scverelv hand 
ieapped. IFNIR. |educabie inciuallv 
ivtaixledj. ,\ow each huiltlmg h.is two 
specialists, with rL'souiaa' rooms as 
their base ol (»pcralioii'‘. Students all 
go to their home schools, unless their 
parents choose otherwise. Some suidenls 
arc 111 dial class all da} . wluic oilieis 
do as much as possible there and then 
go to another school environment to 
work on IFIM hulu iduali/ed F.duca- 
lioii Programl goals and objectives " 

flic roles of the pmicqials. classroom 
teachers, iiisii uclional assistants, ami 
special education tcachcis have (.hanged 
Principals are moie involved m phae 
meni dc(. is|(M)^ aiul with paients ol 

! his arlK !e i'^ i oiideiivi-d Imin Kaicn 

' '' hu /fOM < / ilta 'll I ' I « I (St I 

fin i < <>t f*K’fU < t II, V. / /)l\fi I. St, 

()icgon Si la>o| .Mikl\ Ci'iiiiuil liiitli'iin, 
l(.'hliMi'. piMs \ ol (t. ,t\ .ni.il'li 

l*M 'sS I mra ( )ici2i 111 S. hi >ol SukK ( < iuii.il. 
‘'20" I niveisiiv ol Oicvcii. I np 

sgil" s'l,n Ms ‘vs n 
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severely disabled children. Classroom 
teacher.s are workine directly with 
special education siudents. Teachcis 
have become much more aware of 
how regular education skilK and 
special education skills cun combine 
to enhance learning tor all siudenis 
(Kelley Fopick, iclephnne inier\ic\s. 
December 19y4). 

lioliemia Kleinentarv School, South 
Lane School Dislrlcl. Linda Randall, 
who teaches at Bohemia Elcmeniars 
School, was one of the first leaehcrs 
in her district to accept placemem of 
se\'erely disabled students in her class- 
room. Those students fit in 'acIL and 
Randall has included sf lus with 
disabilities in her cla . ever since. 

The .secret to success, accordinu 

■ 

to Randall, is that the classroom 
teacher has to \\ ani to do it. .And 
there has to he suppor, lor the 
teachers, either emotional or physi- 
cal. They also need planning time 
with the people who are supporting 
them. It helps to have training, but 
Randall thinks it is also valuable 
to just jump in and try things. 

Eugene Public Schools. Cindy 
Stulls, coordinator of the district's " 
Educational Support Services, 
said that the district has made great 
strides itiward becoming more inclu- 
sionary. It is committed to offering 
a continuum of .services tor young- 
sters, U) looking at each individual 
child and .seeing what's appropriate. 

For the most part, insiniciion and 
specialised help take place in the 
general education classroom, with 
disabled students working alongside 
general education students. 

Buckingham Elementary vSehool, 
Bend-LaPine School District. Marion 
Morehouse, principal of Buckingham 
Fllemcniarv School, divided his sch(H>l 
into four smaller .schools or “ranches," 
Each ranch has fi\e classrooms, most 
of them muliiage. Ideally, each child 
w ill stay in the same ranch tor the full 
years. 

'lexibnnks no longer lorm the NLihjecl 
iiiv'^ter core. While students mas 
he \srrking on the same topic, their 



assignments often differ, so students 
with special needs aren’t singled out. 
Each reading teacher covers two 
ranches. They pull kids out of class- 
rooms to work with them at liiile 
tables scan .d around the .school. 

Lynch \’icw Elementary School, 
Cientennial School District. In the 
1992-93 school year. Lynch View 
Elementary went to mullilc\cl (two 
or three grades combined) classrooms. 
Onl> students who lived in (he neigh- 
borhood remained at Lynch View . 
where they were integrated into regu- 
lar classrooms. The special education 
teacher stayed on. w'orking with teach- 
ers in the classrooms and serving as 
a resource. 



Inclusion has been 
most successful when it 
is an integrated part of 
an overall restructuring 
effort, yy 



The 1993-94 school year marked the 
closing of the resource room. The 
special education teacher became a 
classroom teacher and the learning 
disahiliiios teacher assumed the role 
of building consultant, working in 
the classrtHiins with leache-s and 
students i Susan Coad>. telephone 
interview. January 1993). 

Ontario School Di.strict, All except 
the very severely di.sablcd children 
had been attending classes in Ontario 
neighborhood schools since 1977. but 
students were served and often placed 
according to label: trainable mentally 
retarded (TMR), migrant, learning dis- 
abled. and so forth. Prt)grams for the 
varied categories ol severely disabled 
wore spread out all over the counts. 

B\ 1991. all students, with the e.\- 
ccptioii of 12 TMR students, were at- 
tending their neighborhood schools 
.Soon after that, the reniainini: 1 2 wore 



integrated. Instructional assistants 
can now be utilized to support student'' 
throughout (he school, label or no 
label. Staff development lime has 
increased dramaiicalis . 

Issues of Funding 

In 1994. the Center for Special Edu- 
cation Finance polled all 50 .states 
asso.ss, among other things, their per- 
speciis es on federal funding poliev’. 

B>‘ far, the stales' greaie.st concern 
was the failure of the federal govern- 
riiem to meet the early promises of 
federal support under the Individuals 
with Disabilities Education Act. 

Some states expressed concern that 
current federal funding provisions 
run counter to inclusionary efforts. 
■I Many people believe federal fund- 
ing formulas should he reformed. 

Conclusion 

The move toward inclusion is 
and will continue to be a growing 
trend. Almost everyone recognizes 
the value in more fully integrating 
individuals with disabilities into 
public schools and regular class- 
ic rooms. The most heated contro- 
versy centers on how inclusion 
is implemented and whether full 
inclusion should be the only option. 

Many educators believe that inclusicMi 
is most effective when the integration 
of special-needs students is couplet! 
with u broader restructuring that in- 
cludes mulliaged classrooms. ^ 
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Selected Inclusion 
Resource Organizations 



Caiifornia Research Institute on 
the Integration of Students with 
Severe Disabilities 

San Francisco Stale Uni\ersit\ 

14 Tapia Drive 
San Francisco. CA 94132 
4)5-338-7847 or 7848 
8(){)-735-2922 (Caiitornia Rcla\ 
Service tor people with clealnes^ 
or hearing impairments) 

This research center offers a free 
catalog that describes research and 
scholarly publications available on 
inicgration and inclusion of students 
with severe disabilities. 

Center for Special Education 
Finance (CSEF) 

American In.siiiutes for Re.>earch 

P.O. Box 1113 

1791 Arasiradero Road 

Palo Alio. CA 94302 

4i5-493-35.S0 

V^'eb: http://lisls.air-dc.Org/c.scf_hom/ 
index.html 

CSEF was established to address a 
comprehensive set of fiscal issuer 
related to the delivery and support 
of special education scr\ ices to chil- 
dren throughout the United Slates. 

Its mission is also to provide infor- 
mation needed by policy makers to 
make informed decisions regarding 
the pro\ ision of .services to children 
with disabilities ilnd to provide op- 
portunities for information sharing 
regarding critical fiscal policy issues. 

Center on Human Policy 
200 Huntington Hall 
Syracuse. NY 13244-2.^40 
315 -.. 443_3851 

Web: hiip://weh. syr.edu/-ihechp/ 



Sponsored by the U.S. Dcparimem 
of Education. Office of Special Edu- 
catio.a and Rehabilitative Services, 
Naticnnl Institute on Disability and 
Rehabilitative Research, and the New 
York Slate Deparirneni of Health, this 
center promotes the integration of 
individuals with disabilities into the 
mainstream of society, collects in- 
formation on promising practices in 
community integration, and assists in 
the creation of exemplary programs. 

It disseminates information on laws, 
regulations, and programs affecting 
children and adults with disabilities 
to families, health care professionals, 
education agencies, universiiy/college 
faculty, and other interested individ- 
uals. Offerings include curriculum 
guides, training, lechnical assistance, 
seminars, and workshops. Write to 
request the center's packet of materials 
on inclusion, which includes .sample 
case studies, reprints of chapters and 
articles, a list of importani factors in 
inclusion, and a bibliography. 

Consortium on Inclusive Schooling 
Practices 

Alleghcnv-Singer Research Institute 
(ASRI) 

Child and Family Studies Program 
320 East North Avenue 
Pittsburgh, PA 15212 
412-359-1600 

800-654-5984 (Pennsylvania Rela\ 
Service for people with deafness 
or hearing impairments) 

Web: http;// WWW .asri.edu/CFSP/ 
hrochurc/abicons.htm 

I his project in\ olves ASRI. San Diego 
State L'niversiiN. and the .National 



As.sociation of State Boards of Educa- 
tion in a collaboraiivc efton to build 
the capacities of stale and local edu- 
cation agencies to pro\ ide education 
services for children wdlh .sc\'ere di'^- 
abililies in general education class- 
rooms. ASRI is currently using two 
electronic approaches to pro\ ide tech- 
nical assistance to states, programs, 
and individuals involved in the devel- 
opment of inclusive educational and 
community .suppons. The focus is on 
systemic reform rather than changes in 
special education. California, Missouri, 
New Mexico, and Penn.sylvania are 
the pilot states. The con.sonium is 
funded by the U.S. Department of 
Education. Office of Special Educa- 
tion Programs. 

Disability Rights Education 
and Defense Fund, Inc. 

2212 Sixth Street 
Berkeley. CA 94710 
.MO-644-2555 

This organization promotes the full 
integration of people with disabilities 
into the main.stream of .society: pro- 
vides training, informaiiun, and legal 
advocacy to parents of children w'iih 
disabilities to help them secure the 
education and services guaranteed b> 
law; and provides education to leg- 
islators and policy makers on issues 
affecting the rights of people with dis- 
abilities. Ser\‘ices include information 
di.ssemination, training, expert banks, 
seminars, workshops, and speaker 
bureaus. 
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KHIC' Ocarin^hmisc on l)isal>nitk‘s 
and (iiftcd Kd neat ion 
't he C'oLinci! lor !• \coptional 
niiklrcn iCVX .' ) 

1020 A.ssocialion Drive 
Rcsion. A 20101 i 

^;()()-.^2s- o:"^: 

702- 620- 3hO(MTTV) 

W'cb: hU[i:/A\ u w .eee.spal.oo^/ 

01 iccc.lnm 

This doaringlioiiso ooileL’ls. ahslracls. 
indexes, and disseniiiuiies ediiealion 
iiiioinui.iion loeiisin^j on all a'-jvels 
ol' the ediiealion and de\elo[^mem of 
ehiklron w iih disahiliiies or idl'iedness. 
ineludinu preveniion. idenliriealion. 
assessnieni. interv eniion. and enrieh- 
ineni in speeial seiiinus and wilhin the 
niainsiroain. Il provides relorcnee and 
rciei ral seiv iees. dalai'^ase soarehes. 
and seareh siraleev ei'iisidlalion: pio- 
diiees inlonnalion analvsis piodueis. 
and liisseminaies HRIC' produeis. siieii 
as diizesis. inlonnalion paekeis. aiul 
hroJuires. CIX\ ihe etearinghoiise's 
hosi vireani/alion. inehides 17 ineiii- 
hevship liivisions and olTers puhliea- 
lions. workshops, and eonferenees 
on lopies sueli as eomiiuinieaiioii 
disorders, hehaviora! ilisonleis. and 
adniinisiralion ol spoeial edueaiion. 

Institute on (’omnuinlt> lnte^^ali()^ 

rniveisiiv ol‘ Minnesoia 

too Paiiee Hall 

i.sO Pillsburv I>i\e SI- 

Minneapolis. MN 

612 624 45 1 2 { publiealions ) 

612 -(■ 24-6.^00 (general inrornuilioiu 
W eb: imp://mail. iei.eoteil.uinn.edu/iei 

This insiuiiie eondiiels more ihan 60 
projeeis ihal [uin iile irainine. services, 
eonsidlalion. researeh, and inrorniaiion 
dissiMuinalion lo siipporl ihe indepen 
deuce ol eili/ens w ilh disahililies and 
their Micial inieeration into the main- 
stream ol' eomimmilv life. Inelnsioi) 
is addressed in new slellers. resouree 
guides, irainiiiL' manuals, researeh re- 
ports, eurrieula. and hioehures. 



National As.soeiation ol’ State 
Direetors of Speeial Kdueation 
1X00 Diagonal Road. .Suite 22t) 
Alevandi'ia. V A 22MA 
702 5 to 2X00 

riiis professional socielv ol state 
(.lireelofs anil eonsultants. siiperv isors. 
and administialors w ho adminisier 
sialew ide sjveial edueatiiui prouvams 
supports the el! oils of slate a^cneies 
to improve ediieaiional outeiuiies for 
indiv iiiuals w itii disabilities. 

National (.'enter Tor \’oiith vsilh 
Disabilities 

'l‘he National Resouive l.ihrai > 

I'niv ersiiv of Minnesoia 
Bov 721 ' 

420 Delaware Sireel SI: 

Minneapolis. .MN .‘^5455 
612- 626- 2X25 

W eb: bllp://w vv vv .peds, iimn.edu/ 
eeiUers/neyd 

Sponsored bv ib.e L'.S. Deparinieiil of 
Ileidib and Muman Services. Bureau of 
Maternal and C'hild Ilealih. thiscenier 
serves lo heij:hien aw areness of the 
needs id vouih with disabilities. It 
(osiers eoonliiialion and eollaboraiion 
amoim ajieneie'^. prolessionals. par- 
enis, and vouih in planning and provid 
iny. serviees and promotes ihe sharing 
and disscminalion of eiirrein proiirain 
and research inlormatioii amoive poliev 
makers, librarians, heallh care profes- 
sionals. parents, ediiealion agencies, 
and haiidieapix'd/disabled individuals. 

I he center maintains a eompuleri/ed 
database and provides information 
about ailoleseenls wiib ehrniiie illnesses 
and disabilities. It sponsors meetings and 
eonferenees; disseminates new slellers. 
fael sheets, monographs, topical [nibli- 
caiii'iis, and aiinoiated bibliographic".; 
and pr(w ides online search serv ices, 
refeirals. and leehnieal assisiance. 

National C'ciiteroii Ivducalional 
Outcomes 

I'niv ersiiv of Minnesota 
250 Idlion Hall 
75 Tasi River Roail 



.Minneapolis. M.N 55T'^5 
612 f>26 1520 

W'eb: hlip://w w w .eokd.umn.edii/nee( 

This researeh gmii]') eolleeis aiul 
evaluates inlonnalion on liow siaie 
assessinciiis and national standards 
alliel siiidents w iih disabilities it 
studies hovv alternative testing ae- 
eommodaiions and ada.plaiioiis can 
be made lor these siudenls: pivwides 
"'ciiolarls publiciuions: and vvi>rksio 
build eonsensiis aimmg state diree- 
U>rs. educators, and paienl^ on vv hat 
domains o! educational ouieomcs 
are ol imporianee lo all students 

National C'enler on Kclueational 
Restriictiirinj* and Inclusion 
(NC KRI) 

( iraduatc School and I'nivL-rsitv C'enler 

C'iiv I'niveisiiv nl New 

22 West 42iul Street 

New ^'ork. N^' 10026 SOOO 

212 642 2656 

NC'I'iRl iscvmeernetl with, inclusion 
. ■‘siudenls with ilisabilities wilhin 
tnceontevi broad eduealiimal re- 
sirueluring. It adilresses issues ot 
national and local poliev: dissenii 
nates information aboul programs, 
praetiees. evaluation, and funding, 
pnw ides training and technical as- 
sistance to sehotd disineis and stale 
depai iments vd ediiealion; and con- 
ducts research. .N('f:Rl is building 
a nelwoi'k of inclusion districts and 
maintains a database of imliv iduals 
with evpeitise in inclusion. Write 
10 request its qiiarterlv newsletter. 
\a.RI Hifllciin. 

Njilional Center To Improve 
Dnietice in Speeial Kdueation 
(NCID) 

laluealion Development C'enler. Im.. 

55 C 'ha pel Sireel 

Newton. M A 021 5X 1060 

617 064- 7100. l-At. 22X7 

617 060 4520 ( f lA i 

lAmail: neip(« ede.org 

Web- iiup;//vvvvw ede <a‘g/I SC/N('l!V 
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NC ’ll’ sevks U; imj'!l‘u\ 0 odliL\tliniiai 
nnlcomO's lor sUidciiK \\ ilh 
h\ pmmniiihj ihc cClociisc use t»l iis- 
sisii\o and iiisliiiclional lechnoUnnos 
aiiUMiji oducaloi's and odicrs sci \ inji 
ihese sUideiUs. Nt'li* siij’jporis a Ma- 
li' imd cuninuinilN o) cuikalnrs. iii- 
eludinp loehnnio^a\ coordinamrs. slalf 
de\etojx*is. UMclici’s. and specialists, 
through Ihese ser\ices: NCIl’neL a 
scries ol online diseiissioii rorimis: 
research summaries and other maieiv 
als from tiie N'C'IF l.ibrar\: and video 
pml'iles (»r students w iili dil leiiim ilis- 
ahililies usin^ assisti\e and instmc- 
lional technologies to imprene their 
learning. NC'IP is tiimled h\ llu’ I .S. 
Dcparinient of riducation. OlTtce ol 
Special l{diication Programs, 

National Information Center 
for Children and \'outh uitli 
Disabilities (NfCHCV) 

P.O. Bo\ 14 b 2 

W’ashington, !)(' 200 1 e 1 492 
SOO -695 4 ) 2 X 5 (\oiee and d'Dn) 
l!-nMil; niche\ 0 ' aed.org 
\\ eh; hiip://\\ w w .aed.org/nichc\/ 

Sponsored h\ the l‘.S. Department of 
Uducalion. OK ice ol Special Liducalion 
p!'('granis. NK'IK'V prosides inlor- 
niaiitm disahiHliC'' and special edu- 
cation ser\ ices asaiiahle to children 
and south ssiih phssjcal. mental, and 
enunional disahiliiies and acts as a 
liaison ss ilh other inrormation ami 
sers ice prosiders at the national, slate, 
and local lesels. It ulTers rel’errals. 
online search sers ices, disahilits laei 
sheets, nesvs tiigcsts. hookleis. issue 
papers, and loss -reading-lcsel mate- 
rials to parents, teachers, and other 
indiMdiials. Write htr the Iree AVms 
/>/er\/ Iron) .Oils 1995 on planning 
lor inclusion, sshich pros ides descrijv 
tioiis of more than SS resmirees. or 
request (me ol N 1 (‘ 1 KD'\ inclusion 
hihliographics Tc'pics inclutle IaIu- 
i SintU'nls will} Disiihiliiir^: 

Rr\oim t's Aihlrcssim^ More Ilhin 
( )nr Diuihililv (#9). lulnraiim^ Slu- 
tlnU\ n //// Umoiiiumi/HcUaviora} 



Disorders i/DO). lAhhdhiu; Stiulrnfs 
uiili Mhulhui Drfirii flyju i\u hwy 
Disordi’i iUl 1 ). aiul lAhicaliny Sin- 
tlrnis wil/i lA‘iin\hw^ Di\(d>ililies (#12). 

Special Kchieation Resource ( enter 
(SKR(') 

25 Industrial Park Road 
Middletoss n. (’O' 06452 
20.V6,^2-14S5 

'Phis inl’oi inaiion clearinghouse pr<o 
s ides annoiaiod bibliogiaphies and 
resource listings on topics related to 
inclusion. Its mission is [o sei s e as a 
cenirali/etl resource lor prorcssionais, 
I'amilies. and commiiniis members 
regarding earlv inter\ention. special 
education and pupil seis ices, and 
transition to adult lil'e lor iiulis iduals 
ss ilh special needs. 

I .S. Department of Kducatiou 
Office of Special Kdueatinn and 
Rehabililatis e Services (OSKRS) 
('learinghoLise on Djsahiliis 
Inrormation 
}M) C Street SW 
Sssil/er Building. Room .^1.^2 
Wasihnglon. IK 20202 2524 
202 205-X241 

\\ cb: hup://ss ss \s .cd.gos /oi l tees./ 
OSl-RS/ 

O.ShRS responds to inquiries, paiticu 
laris in the areas ofl'ederal rumliiig 
lor programs, federal legislation, and 
le(.lera! programs beneriiing people 
ss ilh disahiliiies, 

Western Regional Resource ( enter 
(WRRC) 

1268 rnisorsils of Oregon 
l-Aigene. OR 9740.^ 1268 
541 346-5641 (s oice and 'nD' I 
W’eb; hllp;//inlci ael. iioregon.edu/ss ml/ 
ss rre.himl 

One of si,\ Regional Rcsinirce 
C'e liters fuiuled bs the I'.S. Dopait- 
ment of litlucation. Of! ice of Special 
l•.duca(ion Programs, the mission 
ol the WRRC' is to help slate eduea- 
lion ageneies ensure liigh-L)ualils 
programs and scrsieos lot ehiklren 
ssiib disabilities ami Iheir lamilies 



Especially for Parents 

Reach (’enter on ramilles and 
Disahility 

i'lmeisits ol Kans ts 
Robert l)(»le lluinan 1 )eM’lopti<eiil 
( eiilm 

3111 llassoiib 
I ..issieih c, KS 
913 864 

Web: hup:.Vss \»; ss .1 vi.uf ;l^s.evllld‘'e.lch' 
beaLhhp.h[ln 

1 his center pirox ides pureni ii aim ng. 
professional ami enioiKuial supjioii. 
ediieaiion. am.1 training in.iieii<iis to 
assist families aholiase members 
with Liisabihues and to influence 
national [lolics regarding the sseliare 
of all persons e. rdi deselopmeiilal 
disabihlii's. Reseaivl . iraining.aiul 
disseiuiii .non aelisilies aie bascvl 
on lamils empi)s\ ermeiil. 

rederation for C hildren with 
Special Needs 

95 Beikeles Siieei. Suite |i)4 
Boston. .\1.\ 021 !(’» 

617 -482 2915 

W eb; h(ljv//ss ss \s !esn,oi gdiome liim 

file lederaiion is the iKiiioiial oliiee 
L(HMtimaling aj'tpioMiiiaiels 5o Pai- 
eni Tiainiiig ami Inlonnaiion C'enici's 
(PI Is) funded bs die T.S Depart iiiciil 
of lidiiealion. Oi l tee of Sjieeial PaIu- 
Lalioii Progiams, PI Is me designed 
US make parents assaic of iheii legal 
riglils iiiuler Public l .avs 94 142 and 
to pios ide iiitormalion. adsocacs ami 
training. Mans PTlsliase resources 
about iiichision Readers can Kieale 
llicir si.iic olficcs bs calling ihe num- 
ber listed aliose. 

National Tarent Nelssork 
on Disabilities 

1601) Prince Street. Smlc I 15 
.\lc\andiia. \'.A 22 M4 
703 - 684- ts7(''3 

dins group prosides wiiiien maiemtls 
on iiiclusitm. sponsors an iikIusioii 
training |irojcei. and acts as a nalioiial 
adsocacs and lobbsing oigaiii/aiioii 
hu‘ cbildivn ami tuhilis u iih disal'ulities. 
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I’urcMil Advocuo (’oalitioii for 
Kdiu'iilional Rij^lit.s ( PA< KK) 

4S Jo ( A\ cmic Soiiih 
Minncapoli'^. MN ^r» U 7 10‘)S 
oi: .s:7 :^joo 
Web: u w w .pueci ,i>i y/ 

PACliK is im L\lue;ii hMi.it aLbueacN 
<n -:iiiii/alinn j'lroxuliii': paicnl eLlis- 
ealinn aiul iraininij lo help pinvnis 
uiuleislaiul (he speeial e(.lueali!>n la\s s 
and how loohiaiii speeial euiiealion 
pro^ram^ and scr\ iees lor liieir ehtl- 
divn and \oiiinj adiilis. [\\CI-.R olTeis 
worksluips. p[OL 2 rams. iii>er\ iee (rain- 
ine., iniei preier seiAiees. a eompuier 
resuuiee ceiuei, uaiisilion planning, 
new sleiiers. hnokleis. \Kleos. and 
nlhci nialerials. 

Paren! Pdiicalioii and Assistanee for 
Kids (PKAK) Paroiil Center, Inc. 
()()55 Lehman l)ri\e. Suiie 101 
Coh>i\uio Spiiiui''. C'OXOOlf^ 

710 ->41 0400 ' 

[M‘!AK is pari o! ihe leeh.ni 4 A^ms- 
laiiee for f^uenis Program of the Par- 
eiil 'I'rainnpe and Inlormaliun (’eniers 
Iniuled h\ ilie I’.S. !4e(Mimneni of 
iidiieaiion. Offiee of Speeial 1-aluea- 
li(Mi Projjrani^. ll loeiiseson ineliision 
and dish ibules relevani information, 
eurrieula. iraiiiin^ eiiides. and a news- 
lelier. P1:AK also cosponsors an aniuiai 
eonteienee iMi siraleeies for ineinsue 
ediieaiion. 

Specific Disabilities 

American loimdalion for llie Blind 
I 1 Penn Pla/a. Siiiie .^-OO 
Now > 01 k. N>’ 10001 
212 S02-76(K) 

W'eh: hup://w\\ w,alb.oi\e/alb 

American Spcccli-Lanjiiiaj^e- 
Hearing Associalion 
10X01 Roek^ille Pikc 
Roekvdie. MO :oSo2 ^270 
800 -6.es -,S2.\S 
701 xn7 3700 

eh; hilp Yw v, w 2..isha.oi\e/.isha/ 



I lie ARC {Association lor Retarded 
C’i{i/ons) 

300 liasi Bordei Sireei. .Sniie 700 
Ai linjilon, TX 76010 
NOO 477 3233 

Web: hUp://T!ieAreaM’gAveleonic.himl 

The Associalion for Persons 
with Severe [ Pa nd leaps 
20 West Sust|ik haniia Avemie, 

Suiie 210 

ILiiliinore. Mf) 21204 
.S()0-4S2-TASI{ (S274i 

Attention Dellcit Disorder 
Association 
P.O. Bo\ 072 
Mentor. OH 44061 
SOO-4X7--2282 

Autism Society of America 
S60I Georgia ;\\oinie. .Suite 30^ 

Silver Spring. MI) 200 10 
XOO-72X X476 

Web: hl(p://w w w.iiuiism~soeiei\ .org/ 

Oiiidren with AUenlion Deficit 
Disorders 

490 NW 70ih Anemic, Suiie 70S 
Idaiuaiion. FL 77717 
705_SX7-^700 
Web: hllp://w w w .ehadd.org 

DB-UNK (TiK National 

Information Clearinjihousc on 
C'hildren Who Arc Deaf-Blind) 

743 North Monniouih Avenue 
MiMiiiKnilh. OR 97761 
80()_47S-9776 
sot) S.34 7017 ( 1 I’V) 
l>mail: le^lieg(f' fsa.w ose osshc.edu 
Web; liiip:/7wA\ w.ir.wose, ossho.edu/ 
dblink 

The Federation of Families for 
Children's Mental Health 

1021 Prince Street 
Alexandria. VA 22714- 2971 
707-6X4-7710 

7\eb: hllp://ww w .psxeli.nied.umieh.edu/ 
w eb/aaeap/fedfemh.htm 

Learning Disabilities .Assoeialinn 
of America 
41.36 Libi at \ Road 
Pittsburgh. P 1.32.44 
412-741 1313 

Web: hup;6\\ \\ w best. coin/- idanatl/ 



.National ('enter lor I.earning 
Disabilities 

7S1 Park Aveiuie Siuilh. Suite 14 2o 
■New- York. NS' lOOH^ 

212 343 7510 

National Down Svndrome 
(ongress 

1603 C'iuMitillv l)n\e. Suite 23() 
Allania. GA 7072 f 
NOO -272-6772 

Web: hlliv//w w w .earol.net/ nds. 

National Down Syidrome 
S»)ciet> 

666 Broadwa>. Sth I looi 
New York. .NY 10012 27r 
800-221-4602 
212-46(^-9770 

Web: b,ilp://\\ w u .peNlid.eomdHiss' 
edit. Ill nil 

National Inforniatimi ( enter 
on Deafness 
(iallaudet t nixeisiu 
800 Flofida A\ enue N! 

Washingkm. l)C'20(H)2 76U.s 
2f)2-63I. 3031 
202-63: 3032 enV) 
li-niail: niedCr^ galkix.gallaudel edn 
Web: hl(p://w w w .gallaiiilei.edn SO 
'iiictl/ 

’I’he Orton D\sle\ia Soeietv 
C'hesier Building. Suite 782 
8600 LaSalle Road 
Baltimore. .MO 2 1 2K6 ■ 2044 
800-222-4127 
410 296 02.^2 

Web: blip. //pie. org/TM/T m6 4o 

I'he I’nited ( erebral Pals\ 
Associations, liic. 

1660 L Street NV^’. Smie 700 
\N’ashington. !)(' 20n76 
2()2-7764M06 
4\’eb: hltp;//w x\ .uepaang/ 

C'nmpded b\ Beriiadel:e Knohkmeh. 
F'RIC' ('learinghoiise oij Oisahditiev 
and Gifteii lalueaOon 
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Selected Inclusion 



Materials 



^ The lul lowing lilies a)\ er a range of issues lelaicd U> iiiclusi\c prac- 
W liees. The list repiesenis a sampling tiriiic a\ailahle niateiial. hoih 
supporii\ e and eriiieal ol' inclusion: ii is h\ lU) means c(>mprclieii^i\e. 
^ To euniael llie publishers of these maierials. see ihe lisi ai liie eiul (^1 
this seeiion, Puhlicaliuns wiih an ED number ha\e been ahsiracted and 
ineluded in ihe ERIC database. You may read them on mieroriche ai more 
than 1 .000 locations worldwide or order FniercU'iche or paper conies t’mm (he 
ERIC Doeumenl Reproduction Service at 800--443-ERIC i3742i. 



Books and Guides 

Adapting Instructional Materials for Mainstreamed 
Students 

Jane B time lie, 19b 7: HD 1:84 3S.7 

This paper (#EI ) dc\ eloped h> the ERIC Clearingliouso 
on Disahi lilies and Gifted Edueaiion presents an eight- 
siep process for curriculum atlapiation. eawering needs 
assessinenl. design and de\ elopment, and testing and 
production. S.'^. Order tVorn The Council for Exceptional 
('hildren. 

Choosing Options atid Accommodations for Children: 
A Guide to Planuiug Inclusive Education 
M. E. Giangreco. C. J. Cloninger. and V. S. herson. 
1993: ISBN l~-5.S7b6- 106-5 

Tliis LMiidobook to ilexeloping programs that include 
children with disabilities in general classrooms oilers 
a step- by -slop process, specific instructions, scheduling 
helps, and master forms. The approach emphasizes ihe 
lamilx as the cornerstone of relcwani long-term edu- 
cational planning and stresses the imporiance of col- 
iahoraiive teamwork. S29. Order from Paul H. Brookes 
l^ublishing C4>mpan\ . 

Cooperative earning and Strategies for Inclusion: 
Celebrating Diversity in the Classroom 
Jo.Anne \\'. Putnam, ediu^r. 1993 
ISBN 1 55766 134 0 

This IcSX-page book is intended \o help eduealors nieel 
tile neetls of children with vaiwing cogiiilise abilities; 
de\elopmental and learning disabilities; seiiMii'x im- 
pairment^: and diflerenl euliural, linguistic, and socio- 
economic backgrcHinds. It is based on the premise that 
ciiildren ol differing abilities and backgrounds will 



benefil bolh acadcmiicalK and social!} iVtun e(H^peraii\ e 
learning. S20, Order from Paul H. Broiike^ Publishing 
Coinpan} . 

Cooperative Teaching: Rebuilding the Selioollwusc 
for All Students 

Jeanne Bauwens and Jack Ilourcude. 1995 
HSBN 0.-X9079-607-6 

This 232-paoe guide provides slep-b}-sicp iiistruetioiN 
for planning, implementing, ami evaluating cooperative 
teaching heiwcon general educators and special ctluca- 
tors. It tells how partners can coordinate ihcir efforts, 
build supportive relationships, cope with scheduling, 
find lime for planning, and evaluate their efforts. Sell' 
assessment questionnaires, checklists, and a sample 
time log arc included. S32.20. Order from The Couned 
for Exceptional Children or Pro-1 ul. 

Creating an Inclusive School 

Richard Villa and Jacqueline Thousaikl. I 905 

This book provides c\lcnsi\c rcsrairccs on including 
children and youth wilh disabilities in general educa- 
tion classrooms and adtlrcsscs how k» manage change 
in edueaiion and adapt eurriculum in an inekisiw 
classroom, SI 8.95. Older from the .Assoeialion lor 
.Supervision and Currieulum Dev elopineiii, 

Creating Schools for All Our Students: 

What 12 Schools Have To Say 
Working F(trum on Inelusi\c SehooN. 190-1 
Id) 377^133 

This 60-page book (^P506-l ) prov iikw an indeplh look 
at inclusive ^ehooK and the laelors that make them 
work. It reports the fiinlings of a pionecrinn efiori hv 
10 major nalioiial educational organi/alious io pio\ ule 
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1 intormuiion iihoiii ihc issues, prohleins. and soluiii>ns 
i cxpericnceti In real peoj)lo in real sehocils. Readers 
i learn how lo use ot rccr.ve planning, collahoralion and 
; parinership, inmniiiive insiruclion and leeiinologv. 

I and eomnuiniiy invol\eineii[. SIS. 50 plus S2.50 ship- 
i ping. Order lV(mi The Counei! lor K.xeeplional Children. 

j Curriculum Considerciiians in Inclusive Classrooms: 
I'acilitoting Learniui^ for All Students 
\ Susan Suiinhaek and William Slainbaek. 1092 

! ISB.N 1 ■55766-07K-6 

! 

, This bc>nk rneiisos on how the eurrieuiuni can he dc- 
! signed, adapted, and de!i\ered in inclusive genera! 

I education classrotnns. It also discusses stralegics for 
I developing inclusive classrooms and schools. S2.5, 

I Order tV(un Paul H. Brookes Publishing Cennpany. 

I Developi Inclusive Schools: .4 Guide 
\ Barbara Hoskins. 1 995 

j 

i This practical guide helps administrators, teachers. 

, and siKvial education sialT work in a coordinated wav 
! to redesign serv iee.s. It covers overall strategies aiui 
j planning proees^es and highlights inclusion topics, 
j including sialT roles in inclusive schools, resistance. 

; niotivaiion. curriculum. s\ stems of support, collah- 
j (native consultation. Nchool-hased teams, leadership, 

I and devek^ping an inclusive culiurc. S29.95. Order 
fiaun The C'ouncil Idr t:\cepiioiKd Children. 

1 

I lixccpiioHcd Lives: Special education in 

! Today's Schools 

' .A. P.'Tuinbull. li. FT Tumhiilk VI. .Shank, and 1). l.eal. 

: 1995; ISBN 002-42-16-01 1 

j This 675-[xtge introdiiclorv text provides leaching 

! techniques based on speeiCied principles and values, 

i using iv:i! pecqMe in real schools to illustrate them, riie 

lest advocates the inclusion ol' students with disabilities 
I III all aspects ol’ schooling vxhile prov iding appropriate 
supplcmcniarv supports and serv ices. It contains a 
I glossaiy and compiehensi\c resource lists, including 
I hooks, jiuirnals and maga/ines. organi/alioiis. media 

; such as rental videos, and computer networks. S5S.33. 

! Order from McrrilPPremice Hall. 

i The Illusion of Full Inclusion: .4 Coniprehensiv? 

I Critique of a Current Special Education Bandwagon 
\ James M. Kauffman and Daniel I^ Hallan. editors. 

’ 19‘J5: ISBN O-S9079 612 -2 

i This 562-page collection of essays cautions that full 
; inclusion ol all students with disabilities in general 
I CLiiieatioii programs does not lead lo the ^eccs^ar\ 
support for all students. 2'he IS cssavs are divided 
I into sections on eontexl and historical perspectives; 

I ei iti(|iies ol the Cull inclusion movement. iiarlieiilarK 



conceptual and policy issues: and the pcr^peelives o! ; 

groups with speeille disabilities. S29. Order Irom Pro-F2d. | 

i 

Inclusion: Are We Ah,, ndoning or Helping Students? 1 

.Sandra Alper, 1995: ISBN 0-80.19 -6249-5 

F.D 585 070 i 

This 9 1 -page text, part o\‘ the Roadnutpy m Succc.ss: ; 

7'he Practicing Administrator's Leadership Series, pro- ' 

\ides school principals with an overview of tin? inelu-- j 

sion movement. It includes chapters on the historical 1 

and legal contexts: collaboration between general and ] 

special educators; sound practices for students with j 

mild disabilities, including strategies for dealing with ; 

inappropriate behaviors, student assessment, eurricuium j 

modification, and instruction: and sound practices for 
Students with .severe disabilities, including assessment, 
curriculum modifications, instructional strategies, and I 

technological aids. S 15. Order from Corwin Ikess. j 

Inclusion: 450 Strategies for Success j 

Peggy A. Hammeken, 1995: ISBN 9644271-7-6 | 

This 1 58-page book opens with guidelines for setting 1 

up an inelu.sionary program: developing a plan, grenip- j 

ing stLidcnt.s. determining how much assistant time | 

is needed in each classroom, scheduling, prov iding j 

iiiserviee and training, and working as a team. The j 

second .section includes hundreds of ideas for modify- j 

ing the daily curriculum, textbooks, and daily assign- 1 

menls. as well as specific modifications for written | 

language, spelling, and niaiheniatics. Reproducible j 

worksheets are included. S 19.95 plus S5 for shipping. 1 

Order fnun Pe viral Publications. j 

Inclusive Classrooms from A to Z.* A Handbook for | 

Educators j 

Grclchcn Goodman, 1994; kSBN 1-57110 2()0--n I 

I'his 201 -page handbook is organized around 26 groups I 
of ideas, hands-cai activities, and strategies lo guide j 

loacliers in including children with special needs in the [ 

general classroom. The hook includes various forms i 

and checklists for photocopying, as well as a bibiiogra- j 

phv . a children’s bibliography, and a list of resource 1 

o'-ganizaiions. S24.95. Order from Teachers’ Publishing j 

Group. j 

t 

Inclusive Schools Movement and the Radkalization | 

of Special Education Reform \ 

l^oLiglas Fuchs and Lvnn S. Fuchs, 1995; ED 564 046 ! 

This 42-page paper provides a critical di.seussion j 

of aiiTcni trends in speektl education, examines the j 

inclusive schools moven.enu and compares it to the j 

Regular Fducation Initiative. The authors express ! 

concern that some advcicates of the inclusive schools | 

movement reject the concept of a cv^niiruuim of j 
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placement options, wish to abolish special educatimi. 
and emphasi/e social competence over prevenliit^ 
academic failure and slressinu academic standards 
and aecountahility. A brief version of this paper was 
published in E\t'cptioiuil Children. Vol. 60. 1994. 
pp. 294” 309. S7.94 plus shipping. Order I'roni the 
ERfC DocLinient RepnKiuction Scr\ ice. 

Inclusive Schools Topical Bibliography 
Barbara Sorenson and Janet Drill, compilers. 1994 
ED 369 23 1 

This bibliography contains more than 150 abstracts 
that address collaboration between general and special 
education. as.sessinem (prereferral intervention), staff 
development, changing roles and responsibilities, 
administratis e concerns, planning and accountabilii) . 
instructional and curriculum strategies, iiueragoncs 
coordination, principles of good practice, philosophy, 
history, and viewpoints. S25. Order from The Ccnineil 
lV*r Except itmal Children. 

STCHCY Inclusion Bibliography: Educating Student^- 
with Disabilities: Resources Addressing More Than 
One Disability 

Lisa Kuepper. editor: March 1996 
Most of the resources in this 12-page bibliograpln 
(#9) from the National Information CTmter for Chil- 
dren and Youth with Disabilities iNICHCY) do not 
focus evciusisely on inclusion issues. However, these 
resources should be useful to those imoKcd in in- 
clusion, especially general oduealors. because tho\ 
pros ide a great deal of information about speeiftc 
disabilities and the special learning needs of students 
with those disabilities. Other NICHCY Inclusion bib- 
liographic.s addtcs.s c\iucating students with specific 
disabilities, ineliuliiig eniotioiial/behas ioral discaxlers 
(#10), attoiuion deficit hypcraclis iiy disorder {#1 1 ). 
and learning disabilities (#12). Eree. Order from the 
National Iiifonnalion Center for Children and Youth 

with Disabilities. 

\TCHCY News Digest: Planning for Inclusion 
Lisa Kuepper. editor; July 1995 
This 32-pagc publication provides an os erview of 
a range of inclusion issues and detailed annotations 
on inclusion resources available from commercial 
publishers, iiifornialion centers, and ERIC'. Incltision 
resources arc categorized into three areas' bibliogra- 
phies and directories, policy resources, and "how to" 
resources. Tree. Order from the National InforiiKilion 
C'cntcr for Children and Ytuilfi with Disabilities. 



OrganizationaL Instructional and Curricular 
Strategies To Support the Implementation tff 
Unified, Coordinated and Inclusive Schools 
Judy Schrag. 1993: ED 369 252 

This S6-page document presents program strategics, 
classroom grouping schemes, and teaching mclhotK 
and procedures that supjHiri the lull inclusion ol nIu- 
denis with disabilities. The research basis for the var- 
ious inicrvcniions is described. SIX. Order from I’he 
C(H!ncil for Exceptional Giildren. 

Responsible Inclusion of Students with Disabilities 
Thomas P. Lombardi, 1994; ED 376 634 

This Faslback (#373) provides an o\er\icvv ol ilie 
philosophical, legal, and research bases (d "respon- 
sible** inclusion. Practical suggestions and strategies 
are given, including ch.ecklists for adminisirai^n'v. 
teachers, and parents. SL25 plus SI for processing 
Order from Phi Della Kappa. Inc. 

Teaching Diverse Learners in Inclusive Settings: 

Steps for Adapting Instruction 
Laura L. Mohr. 1995: ED .3X3 121 

This 13-page paper. pivsenicJ at ilic .Annual Inter- 
national Convention of The Council lor Evccpliomd 
C'hildrcn. prcseius strategies and accoFiimodaiinns m 
the areas of the learning environineril. learning pmcc- 
diires, progress moasureiiient. instructional methods 
and materials, and classroom managcnieni for studciils 
with learning differences. SpeciHc accommodalitnis 
in reading, nialhematics, writing, ami sciencc/socia! 
studies are offered. Tlte paper includes an insirneiional 
accomniodaiions planning sheet and a iiiaicriaN anaivsis 
inventory. S3. 97 plus siiipping. Order Irom ilic ERK* 
nocument Reproduction Service. 

Thinking about Inclusion and Learning Disabilities: 

.4 Teacher* s Guide 
Katherine Garnett. 1 996 

This guide, designed lor general ami special eilueaiors. 
highlights the mo.si up-to-date thinking and researeh 
on learning disabilities and inclusion. It poses critical 
L|uesiitms and provides briefcase simhes. as well as 
practical activities for teacher teams to trv out as ihev 
cxanriiic how their classroom simeturcs and insimc- 
lional inloraelion affect their studcius. S3. Order from 
riie C'ouneil for EACcplional Cliildccn. 

Tough To Reach, Tough To Teach: Students with 

Behavior Problems 

Svlvia Rockwell. 1 993; I;D .335 672 

This I 06-page bm'k (#P3S7) helps prepare leaelieis Lu’ 
cr ’iintcrs with disruptive', ilefiani. hostile sutdenis hv 
dei.;ons(rating Innv le> defuse uiuie''irahle behav im^ and 




^iiik'linv "lacc ^icrnaii . ‘s. riiroLiijli a sOIic^ 

ol' \imicHcs. L^cncral aiul ^|vniil cJikaiion icadiors yain 
intu prnl^iom lvha\iiMs ami cxploiv oirociixo 
managciiicni siralCLMCs. S22. Order imni The C\)Uiieil 
fur l Accpiinnal Children. 

Toward Inclusivt' (lassrooms 
Nalumal I.diiealioii aalton. 

i liis Ixink meludes si\ eiiaptors writien b\ loachers 
iiuohed in de\elu}iiiie inelusi\e elassroonis. Fopies 
iiieliuie wiitiiie. sUiil de\ eionniL'ni, eolhihoniiion. 
scienee ediiealifin. niiil ineludinu sUidenls \Ci(li he- 
iiM\ ii'nd ehalleneo^. Order Ironi ihe Naiional 

lidiieauon .X^soeiarKMi l’r(M‘essi<'nal Library. 

W inuers . t ll: . i Call for Inclusive Schools 
David K> silktv ediior, im)S 

This repun ol'dic NLihonai Assoeiaiiun of Stale [Guards 
uj I'dueaiioii Suidv (iiiuipun Speeial Hdueation de- 
seiihes the rules of the Mate board, personnel, atid 
finanee in an Inehisive s\siem. It iiieliides a choekhst 
lor creaiine an inelitsive svsieiii. SIH. Older from (he 
Wilional ,\ssoeiali(>ii uf Slate lioards ol' lidiieation. 

Wimiiiij' VDn v.' Cre tin^ Inclusive Schools, 
Ciawrooms and Conuuuudics 
V, Hoaeh. ,1. Asorofi. aiui .Stamp. 

1 ids e(Mnj\mion rej^n'l to ,\// from the 

National .Xssoeialioii o| Stale Hikii Js of Hdueation 
provides unuLmee on the dav-lo-dav tjiiesiions that 
adminisiiaiurs. leaelieis, and parents have ahoui inelu- 
vioti, ll oflei's an overview of iiiekision and chapters 
nil disirictvv ide pianmne. polieies, and administration; 
(he role ofieaeliers in creatine incliiNive elassruoms; 
and the lamilvN rule in eivaliim ineliisive scIkm>|s. 
s 1 2 plus ^2 shippine and handline. ( hder from the 
'‘-.’alMiK.! \sMieialiuii i»l Slate Ihiaids (M ledmMlioii 



Journals and Newsletters 
(General) 

Educational Leadership (Special Issue on 'I he 
Inelusive School ) 

December Is)y4/Jamiarv IV^kS 

I'his theme issue (Vol. ,S2. Niv. 4) ol’ihe jvHirnal of the 
Assoeiarnm for Stiporv isioii and (Amieuluni Develop- 
ment ineliides the v levv jioint.s of a number of jMOininent 
educators and researchers. Speaking I'or and agamsi 
various aspects of tiielusioii are Jim KaidTman. .Mara 
Sapon-Shev in, Margaret Wang. Maynard Revnokis. 
Herbert W'alberg. A1 Slranker. Douglas ktiehs. l.vnn 
Fuchs, and Joseph Ren/.u!li. A more recent issue of 
the journal (February 199b, Vol. ."^3. No. 5) is dev oted 
largely to instructional strategies ihai work with students 
vviili speeial needs. Check ytuir library for these hack 
issues or order a single copy ol'the monthlv Journal bv 
sending Sb plus S2.50 for handling to the .Association 
for Supervision and Currieiilum Developmeni, 

The Link (Speeial Issue on Ineliisioii) 

C'aiadvn Lu/ader. editor. Spring -Summer 
h:i).XS5 09b 

This issue ol the Appalachia l-iduealioiial l.a‘hi>raior> 
(AFd.i new vlcller (\'ok 14, Nu. 1 ) discusses researeli 
related to inclusion, describes inclusive education 
praetieos, ami suggests wav s u> e-realc more inclu- 
sive schools. It also includes a helpful glcksarv. a 
sunimarv of key court eases, a descri(Mion of kRlC' 
lesotirees. and a discussion ol’ inclusion within the 
.\FL region of Keiitiiekv. Tennessee. X’irginia. and 
West Virginia, Free to oduealors in the .\FI, region 
wiiile supplies last; then available in paper eopv 
(rom the I:RI(' Doeunient Reproduction .Sciviec 
lor S7.94 plus shipping. 




Phi i)elta Kappan (Spcuiul Scuiij^n on Inclusion) 
December 1993 

This issue (Vol. 77. No. 4) inclikles seseral unicles iluu 
atklress positive or how -to aspects oT inclusion, incliul- 
inu "The Real Challenge of Inclusion: ('onlessitMis 
a ‘Rapid Incliisionist”' b\ Dianne 1... Ferguson. “Inclu- 
sion: .\live and W ell in the Green .Mountain Slate ’ 
by .lactpieline S. Thousand and Richard .\. Villa. “The 
DilTieull Dichotomv : One School District's Response" 
b\ Murrav S. Shuhnan and .lames F. Doiightv. and 
"Suppmling Inclusion; lT\\ond the Rhetoric" b\ \'ijginia 
Roach. .Also included are a criiicjue of research b\ 
/.iginond. Jenkins. Fuchs. Deno. and F'uchs on the 
siiorlcoinings of inclusis e elcmeniarv jirograms as 
rcp(iricd in the .March RTFS Phi Delhi Kappau (sec belo\\ \ 
and the autlu^rs' response to the criticisms b\ James 
McLeskev and Nanev I,. Waldron, ('heck vour hbrarv 
for this issue or order a single eopv oT the moiiihiv 
journal hv sending S4..S0 phis SA I’or processing to 
Phi Della Kappa. Inc. 

Phi Delta Kappan (Special Section on Special 
pAiucation ) 

Douglas I'lichs. guest editor. March 199.S 

This issue (\'o|. 7b. No. 7) includes three articles that 
relate la inclusion: “W hat s Special .About Special 
l-diicalion b\ Douglas l-uchsand Lvnn S. Fuchs. 
“Special FAlucalion in Restructured Schools: landings 
I'riun Tliree Mulii->'cai‘ Studies" b\ Na- mi Zigmond. 
.loseph Jenkins, and several other authors, and “Inclu- 
sion of All Students w iih F.motional or Beha\ ioral 
Disorders.’ Let's Think .Again" b\- James M. Kauft'i nan. 
John Wills Llo\ d, John fTikei'. and Teresa .M. Riedel. 
In general, the articles suggest that wldle inclusion 
is an important idacemcnt option, mtinv students with 
learning disabilities, emotional distuders. and behav- 
ioral di holders are best served in special c».lucation pio- 
granis. (‘heck \ our lihrarv for this issue or order a single 
copv of the month !v journal by sending S4.30 jdus S} for 
processing to ITi Delta Kapj^a. Iiu 

Journals and Newsletters 
(Specialized) 

Inclusion Xews 

Inclusion I’rcss 

.^4 Thome ('rc' cent 

'Foronto. (JiUario .\U'»II 2S5. Canada 

41 (v ()5S--5.'6e 

W eb: luip://vv vv w .incliisiiuiA oin 

Inclusion Times for ( l/ildrcn and Youth 
with Disabilities 

National Professional Resources. Inc. 

25 South Regent Si reel 
Poll (’heslc/. NY 1 0.57^. 

SOI) 4.S3 74td 



Inclusive Education Ih'o^rams: Advice on Educating 

Students with Disabilities in Rcf^nlar SeitiiOf^s 

FRP Puhliealioits 

747 Drcshei' Road 

P.O. Ho\ 9S0 

Horsham. PA 19l)44-09Sn 

SOO .Ml -7S74. e\l. 21 > 

Videos and Training Materials 

Creating* Inclusive School Commnnilies: A Staff 
Development Series for General and Special Educators 
.1. k.invell York. R. Krcmherg. aiul M, B. Dovle. 199.S 

d’iiis training series is basetl on work iindiMiaken hv ilu‘ 
Institute v)ii ('omiiuinilv Integration at the Cniversiiv ol 
.Minnesota. It includes five nuKlules to help .uiulis who 
work logeib.er in schools plan together lor ethieati<mai 
change. ILieh mixlule eoniains a faeililaloV's guide wiili 
step hv -step instruelioiis and tratispureneies and a jiat- 
tieipani's guide for those wli<' lake jxirl in the training. 
■Mochile 1 prov (lies the I'oundaiiou lor undersi[inding in- 
el iision and eoliaboration between geneial and sjieeial 
ediieatoi's. Motlule 2 fociiseson buiuling eomnuinii) in 
die elassiHunn. .Module .2 addresses crafting a iraiisiimn 
plan and creating curricular pi'ioriiics and learning op- 
porluuilics lor ail suuieiUs. Module 4 a(.hlivsscs chang- 
ing roles (g siufl and wavs to foster teamwork. .Module 
5 helps trainees idemil'v insimeiional supports for sui- 
vleni success. .Module'^ niav he pureha'-ed as a set oi in- 
dividual Iv ; Modules and 4 inehivie a videotape. S2()() 
Oaler fami Paul H. Brookes l^ublishing ('ompaiiv. 

Facing Inclusion Together 

The ('ouncil for FNeeplional Chikiien. 199.^ 

This 5(Lminuie v ideo depicts eo-leaehiiig. with gen- 
eral and special educators etdlaboralmg. It shows 
how to negotiate new ivlalioiiships. vhaie classroom^, 
and develop eo-responsibilil_\ . 399. Ordei Irom I he 
C'ouneil I’or Lxeeplional (’hiMren. 

Lessons for Inclusion 

Institute on ('omimmitv iniegratnui. 

'khis cLirricuIum helps K-4 ediieators dev elop caraig 
classrooms in which all ehiklren are valued: it contains 
lessons on “Including Lvervone." "Liking .MvsLdl." 
“Making and Keeping ITieiuIs." aiul “(\H>pei aling 
with Olliers. “ S!() for lessons and pester: S50 I'or les- 
sons. poster, and ehildivn's storv hooks Oh.lci ln>iii 
the liisiitute on ('ommunitv hUcgration. 

Stralcfiies for Teacher Collaboration 
I.oviali IT .Aldingci. Cvnlhia L. W’argci. 
aiul Paid W L.iv ) . 1 9b ] 

I Ills resource helps sclu^ol-bascd tcaiii^ I'uine <.’olkd'- 
orative leaching iiitopiaciicc throiigli IS iiiseivicc 
aciiv itics that help tcaclici's uiulcrsiaiul the dv iKmik v 
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i cWi'olliihoriiiion. These pml'essional de\clopniem 
j :ieii\ iiics appl\ piohleiii-sol\ ir.ndei in leueher 
I eniisuliaiioiis and iielp leiielvrs Icmiii ihe kinds of 
I tcaehini: relaiiniiships dial are cssoniial in inehisi\e 
. sehoo! seimi<:s. Order IVoni The C'lumei) lor 

: I.:\eepiiiMial ('hildren, 

I 

I he T)\'o Faces of Inclusion: The Concept and 
Tract ice 

1 lie C.'ounei! I'oi- f-.\eepiional HiildreiL 19U3 
I liis ?Oainiui(e \ ideo tleinonsi rales Imw lo siari aiul 
niaintain ihe ir.omeimini lo ehan^e leaeliiiii: and learii- 
iny lor ail vtudents. Order from The (Tuneii Tor 
I xeeptional Children. 

Yes I (an 

Insiiiuie on Coninmnii\ Inieceralion. Idd4: new edition 

einnin^ in i ddh 

; 1 his 2i)-lesvoii janior and senior hieh selnud eurrieiduni 

helps edueaun s esiablisii peer support M>r suideni.s w iih 
de\elopnieniai disahiliiies. Ciuided diseussions address 
I liiendship, disahilitx. and harrieis to social iiieiiision. 
j Students w iih disabilities are paired w iih other students 
w hn help them dexeloji soeial skills and eonneeiions 
while mereasiiie their own know ledee ol' disahiliiies 
and iheii eooperalixe social skills. S2S. Order (hmh the 
Institute on Coniiminii> Inteyraiion. 

Publishers 

Vppiiliiehi*, Kriueiitionsil Labnraloiw 
PO. Box I. OS 
Charlesion. \\'\' 

! SOO-r)24 dl2() 

i Association for Siipen ision and CTirriculnm 
; Dcvdnpmcnl 

1 2.S0 North [Sit Si reel 
Ale\aiuli'ia. \'.\ 22.s 1 4- 1 4.>2 
: 704 s4P._uiio 

! J<00- 04.^-272."^ 

I 

I C'orwin Press 

! 2444 roller Road 

i riiousand Oaks, CA 01420 22 !X 
' S04 -400-0744 

i 

TIk- Coiiniil for l•;^a>ptionill Oiildmi 

i d2() Assoeialitni Dri\ e 
; Resioii. \'A 20101 14S0 

I SOO ChC khAI) 1242 -7.04) 

i KRIC Document Rcproduclion Ser\ice 

j 742H f ullerion Road 

Sprin^lield. V.\ 22 1 44 2<S>2 
.SdO- 4-14 -I:R[C 14742) 

^\eb' lilip;//edi s eoin 



Institute on C^miniunity Integration 
I ’im ei'sit\ ol .Minnesota 
M)0 Pailee Hall 
1 40 PillstuMA ^)^i^ e SI: 

•Minneapolis. .M,\ 44444 
012-024 4412 

Merrili/Prentice Hal! 
i laike Street 

Cpper Saddle Ri\er. .VI t)744s 
S()()-.047-7700 

National A.ssocialion ofSlale Boards of Kducatum 
1012 ('a me roll Street 
Alexandria. V.-\ 224 14 
S()()-22()-41S4 

National Kducatlon Association Professional ^ihra^^ 
P.O. Box 400 

West Haven. fT 1)04 10 0004 
400 220M200 

National Information Center for Children 
and 'y'oiitli with Disabilities 
P.O. Box 1402 
\\'ashiiii:lon. I )(.' 200 1 4 
<S0()-004~{)2<S4 {voice and T f A' i 

Paul H. Brookes Publishing C'ompain 
P.O. Box 1002-1 
Baltimore, MI) 2 1 2 S. 4- 0024 
S00-O4<S-4774 

Pe V t ra 1 1 *ii b I i ca t ions 

P.O. Box I I02W 
Minnetonka. ,M\ 44444 
012-040-8707 

Phi Delta Kappa, Inc. 

40S \(Mlh [ [lion 
iro. Box 7S0 

Bloomimjion. 1\ 47402 07S0 
812-440^ I 140 

Pro-Kd 

8700 Shoal Creek I-^oulc\ aixl 
Austin, TX 78'747--0XO7 
412-441-4246 

leacher.s' Publisliin^ (iroiip 
2400 W est J ilih A\emie 
C'okimhiis. Ol I 442 1 4 
{>14 4S0-874<S 

C ompilorl h\ iCirhaia 
Soreiis(Mi and .lanei Drill. 

P.RK' (.'learinydioiise 
on Disahilniev and 
Cilied I:diiealioii 
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Excerpts from Policies 
and Position Statements on 
Inclusive Schools 

f'lu' l<>il(n\ iny, \,U/irin(’n!s (ire y<i>rinu‘tl w hh pc-rniiKs'u*}] of Anicricun Fnlcrafion of Tc(ici]cr\. Jiit' ( Oinu il fnr l-.u rplla/iul Chil- 
(hrn. I.niminy l)i\ahihn(.\ A.\\(Hi(in<in of A!}icri('a. Xaiional Associaiion of F.h'nwnuiry School Priinip(il\, Saiional Awoi uinon 
of S[ hoo! P\\i/i()hfyi.\!.\, Wnionol A.wocioiion of Secondary School Principals. Xaiioniil Awocio/it ii ol ShtU' lUnirds ofhditca- 



lion. Wiiional liducauon Awociaiion, a!)L 

American Federation of 
Teachers (AFT) 

Ai r calls lor an ciul !•> incliisiun priii^ram'' 
llial sock ii) place "all sUiJciUs w ith Jis- 
abilHics in ucncial cUiicalii'M classroom^ 
rotianlloss oi iho naiiirc or sovcnis ot 
liicir Jisabiliiics. (hoir abiliu bcha\o 
or luiKiion apprnpn:iioI> in (ho classroom, 
or the cJiiL.iiional Ivnolils ihc\ aiul their 
c'cncral cducaiion poors am iloi isc. ' 

AIT "iiciiouncc|s| tlk- apj^allinu ailmmis- 
iraluo practiLOs that h.i\o accumpameU 
iho inclusion mo\cmonl. Tliosc inclujc . . . 
placino loo nun\ stvuhnis with i.lisabililics 
in nuli'. iJual ccmcmI classi ooiiis: plucinc 
sUklems with Jisabilnios in j:oncial educa- 
tion classmoms w itlunii scia icos, prides 
^ioiiat Je\ elo|mionl. or paraprorcssiiinal 
assisiaticc; |;null rchisiinj to assist loaoliofs 
v\ lio are ha\ inc problems meeiino the 
unique needs of students wiih disabililies " 

Ai r lurihei urines ('on^rcss to juH'ill its 
pledge to pa\ 40 pereeiil ol' states* costs 
to educate the tlisahlcil. as pro\ ideii m the 
bAliicaiKm lor .All liaiulicapped Clnldren 
\el: urges a tvappiMis.d ol leileral laws 
aiul poliLies thal encourage mapproj'M lalc 
inclusion; and urges remo\ mg iinniations 
on disciplining special needs students 
whi^ are disrujMi\c oj dangerous to others 
or tlicniscls es. including al^andoinng ihe 
■‘sia\ put" rule that Hows Irom court de- 
cisions that restrict disciplinar\ measures 
lor special cdus.uion suulents. 

I pdf Olilif tiu’tl / tni)i ihr A/ I Ri'\ttfiauin: 

Im Insioti (>l Stuilcnfs u nh ih\ithdiiic\, 
(uh>fti('il lii ihr lo^Jl \ofo>n,il ('i>n\ I nfioi! f 

M) 



Saiional School Hoards As\(n union. 

The Council for Exceptional 
Children (CEC) 

C’liC be!io\cs all children, \ouih. and 
Noiiiig adults with disabilities are entitled 
to a Iree aiul appropriate education and/or 
services that lead to an adult hie character- 
i/ed 1\\ atisl'ving reiaiioiis with oilieis. 
iiklcpendent Imiig. productive engage- 
ment in the comiminitv. ami partieipation 
in soeiets at large, l o achieve sueli oui- 
eoines. there must exist j'or all children, 
voiiih, and vouug adiills a rich varielv ol 
early iniervcnlion. cilucalional. and voca- 
tional program options and experiences. 
Access to these inograms ami cxjvncnccs 
should be based on indiv iJual cducalioiul 
needs and desired outcomes, rmlhermoie. 
students ami their I’amilies lU' guardians, 
as inemhcrs ol the planning team, niav ic- 
commciid the placement, currieulum o|nioM. 
and the exit docunient to be pursued. 

(’!;(■ Ivlieves duu a eontiiimini ol serv kcs 
must be available lor all children, voiith. 
and voting aduUs. CliC also believes that 
the concept ol inclusion is a mcanmgrul 
goal to he |)Ursued in our schools and 
coimiumilics. In addilion. C'l.C" believes 
chililrcn. vinith. ami voung adults v\ nh 
disabilities shouKl be served whenevci 
possible m general education classrooms 
in inclusive neighborhood schools ami 
coinimmitv sellings. Such sellings should 
he sircngtheMied :md supported bv an m- 
liision oi'specialiv iranial persomiel ami 
other apjMopnale sujijvoi lue piacli».es ac- 
cording to the iiidivtdiial needs ol the eliihl 

( Pohi V (W hu hoi\ r Si hoofs inui ( 't »/>/■ 
niiinii\ S( !iin\:s. lulopicd h\ die Ih Icyau 
. \ '> W7u/dv / »/ ( 1 ( Ol . \(o (I I I 



Learning Disabilities 
Association of America 
(LDA) 

l.I) \ does not support ’ltd! inclusion" 
or anv policies that maiulale lite same 
placement, insiniciiim. or ircaimcni tor i/ll 
students with learning disabilities. Manx 
si'.a.lcnls with leaiiiiiig disabdilies hciieht 
runii being served in the regulai’ education 
classroom. However, the regular education 
class! oom is not the appropriate placement 
loi a numbei orsuidcnts with learning liis- 
alulilies who iii.iv nceil alternative insirue- 
lional environments, icachiiig strategics, 
and/or matenaU that cannot oi will m»i Ivc 
provided vviihiii (lie coniexi ot a icgidai 
classnvoin placement. 

LD.\ believes ih.u decisions regarding 
cducalioiul pl.ucincnl ol -ludeniswiih 
disabilities must he based on (lie needs 
of each indivldtial simlem rather than 
adminisiraPve eonvenienee oi hudgeiarv 
eoiisidciations and must be the results 
ol a eooperaliv e elloiT involving the edn 
eators. parenis. and the siudeiil when 
appropriate 

I.H-N believes tlut the pl.wemein . '| ,,// 
Jiildien with, ihsabi lilies m the regiilai 
etluealion classroom is as great .1 viol.iiioii 
o| tile Imliv iiluals with Dis.ihdiiics IaIu- 
caiiOM \ci I ll)b. \i as is the placcmcnl ol 
id! children in sepaiaie v l.issiomus on ilic 
basis (d their i>pe ol disahiiiiv. 

(from 1 1 } W Pi lull! 'll Piipi r mi I oil 
hu ho ion of All Siudi no w idi I < lO nor.' 
Diuihihlii s in [In IS cuhn ! diu tiiii'H 
C ltosmotii .Itiiiuai prijt 
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National Association 
of Elementary School 
Principals (NAESP) 

NAKSI» sLipjnms indiisKMi (li s|vcmI cchi 
uiiioii siuilniiN. ns appmpriiUc. in rc!:ii};ir 
cLissi'ionis \\iih i1k*i! pct’js in ihcii iicii?h. 
horluuul sl1u)o[s I o l.jciliuik* the sik lvss- 
liil inclusion ol special ciliicalmn sUiJcnK. 
NAF-.SPrccML'ni/L’s iluii appiopriaio (in- 
anci.i! ivsouicos. siafT JcselopiiK'iii. ami 
suppoil sciAiccs niiisi loiioss 'hechikl 
ilh ilisahilitics 

I lie Assneiai ion ;iNo i ccoci.i/cs ilini 
compliiiiu (.• 'A Jill k’i^nl iiiaiitinios ['ircscnis 
iukiimnini nkiMauci iul aiul a«.linini'.Jr,tl i \ c 
Julies thai iinpcile ilie (Uilerls anj elYi- 
cienl deluei'N of CLluealioiial seivuL s ai 
all siudeius. 

N.AIiSF^ support'- commiiLiiiOM amJ expiin- 
siop ol lekiicil 'i*r\ice'- lo Itieal tlistricl.s 
b\ approp: laie slaic anJ eommumu ser 
\icc agencies. A dJiiioiial state anJ IoJeial 
Imaneial siipp,„i ix inipciali\c lor loeal 
seh*ml kij'iiKisio conipl\ with the prn\i- 
moms ol iliese laws. 

Un>m rln I'iullniin ‘o; 

Siutli nl ni\iihiliiu \ t 

National Association of 
School Psychologists 
(NASP) 

N \SP. in Its eoiiiiinjinu coin nnl men i to 
pioMioic inoie elkMice Cvkicalioiul puv 
e.uni' loi a//su,Jenls. aJcocales ihe Je\cl- 
opnieni (U inclasi\ e pn ains lor sUKlents 
N\ nil Jisahililies lneiusi\e prociatiis are 
iltose III 'aImcIi suiJeniv. leuarJk’ss td llie 
se\enl\ ol their Jisahil it \ . lecei \ e 
pmle speeiali/eJ instiiMion and lelviled 
sen ices uiihin aii a^je appr-'pi lale iiener.J 
eJjkalion Jassiv.om m the sehot»l liui 
the\ uonkl alh nJ it 'hev tliii inn liave a 
Ji'ahJil). \ASi’ believe' ihal eaictiilh 
Jc'iyneiJ iikluxive programs re[sresei'l 
a viaisle ami lc>;iliiiiale allei native on ilie 
'-pen, (I eilikalioii enntimaiiii iliai nuis| he 
exaiiiinett loi .inv siuileni u In > retjuires 
special cJiie.ilion 

(/n>ni the l\>\>tn>u ShiU ifn'ni ,ui /»n ///wi c 
fur Snu/uu^ \uih DiMthflmcK. 
lulofUttIh' tfiv \ \SI* /)(li \w( nihh , 

Afu'tl r~ r-i'iy} 

National Association 
of Secondary School 
Principals (NASSP) 

Knowing. acenmiiniJatinj^. and hniklinj: 
IriiMulships wiih peers who me di He rent me 
benelils lo b«)i)i (,iisabjed aiul iion-disahled 
siiideins in an ineliiNise sjmol Ikmelkial 
ouieonies ftn leaLliei ^ (leuular and speeial 
edik a( n Hi ) «ii e eo-i eas III Me and et i.ielii iie 
o, poiiiiMilies 



1-or inelusion lo work nioiv el'leeiivelv, 
appropriate lesources. stall dev elo[)ineni. 
and siif>port serv lees ( e.u,, the pitrc!ia,e 
ol ailditional ekissroom iechnolou\, mi- 
siniclional aides, etc.i miisi lolloW a sui- 
deiu vviib dis.ibiliijcs. In adtiiiion. there 
IS a iKkki lor heller [cache i piepmalioii 
piocrums. C'ourses curreiili) lequircd loi 
I hose seekinu speeial education eerlil ica 
lion should be provided lor all edueaiion 
siudenis. And. die C (Ui^re.ss should pm* 
s ide (he kinds |or lliese sciv lecs \\ hicli il 
mandates undei lederal law. 

Urofu A l.S.SP Hihird's Pnsi/i()n Sl<iu/iirni 
on luhuatiomil Sen n rv h>r Children n tih 
Oi^idnhfics. Xovciubcy 4^ 

National Association of 
State Boards of Education 
(NASBE) 

■ I o ensure evp.ial educaiional vippoi'tuni- 
iies, serv ices should he prov ided lor 
speeial stinicm nc'‘ds. keaniinj: pro- 
iiranis should idendl v and atldress die 
individual needs and leaniiii*: sivlcs 
ol all studenis. inelmling those whoaie 
disabled, disadv aniamkl. niierant. ‘zilied 
or laleiuei.1. pareiuine vir preenaiit. mi- 
iK'rilv . or ol iimiled hii^lish pivkieicnev . 
B Stale boai\ls slmnld ensure lhal policies 
aie developed and impleinenieil uhieh 
:-:uaimike that all siudenls are eduealed 
in school env ironmenis that iiu kuie 
ralher than evciude llkMii, Scliool eiivir- 
vnimenis cnemiipass all curricniar. co- 
s ui 1 iculai and eviraL'uri ieular pn imams 
.ind aetiviiics, Iiiclusmji means dia! ail 
cliihiren nuisi be eduealed in siij^poiied. 
luMcTo^enoiis. ap-e-ajipiopnate. natural, 
ehtkl (oeiised school ciiv iroiinieiKs lor 
ihe purjioseot prepannj: (hem lor lull 
panieip.iiioii in oiii' diveise and mte 
ei .ited sik k’lv . 

'.Hr//; iu W k /.,//;,// / d;h ^:<u>;ud 

Opporinntix. Sn nun p Sriuh ni\ w nh 
S/H t ifd .\re,h, l<J<j 4 i 

National Education 
Association (NEA) 

Ihe Associtilion supporis aiul encouraees 
iippropniitc tiu Ikuoil Approprinir i/h ln- 
v/r/; is eharaeteri/ed hv practices and pm- 
liianis which pnn idc lor ihe lollowiiitj on 
a sustained basis: 

■ A lull eoniiiuinm ol plaecinenl tipiioiis 
and serv ices vv idiin each npticHi Place 
mem and services muM he delernimed 
lor each suulenl In a (cam thal includes 
all siakehokleis .aid must he spcoilied 
in (he liidiv idiia!i/ed kdiieatioii IY<A'iani 
tll.Pi. 

■ ^P|Mop| iaie pmiessional develop- 
mem. as part ol iioi mal w ork aciiv iiv . 
ol all educaltus and supju)il stall :is- 
soeialeil with sudi pioeianis Appro- 
pnate liainme imisl also he provided 



■-J! 



lor adnimisiiaiors. parenis. aiul oiliei 
stakeholders. 

S .-Vdc-cjujie iinic. as part ol the noniial 
school d,!\ . to eiieaee in coordinated 
and eollahoralive jilaimiiiL’ i>n beliail 
ol all skideiils. 

B ( lass Sizes thal are lesponsue lo 
s Hide 111 ik'cds. 

■ Slall and icvhiiieai assistanec that is 
spcvil'ieally appropriate (o sludem and 
u-aeher needs. 

iMcliisioM praetices and [iioy'ranis vv Inch 
lack these fundaiiieiital eharaclcrisiics 
are iiiapprofiniate and nuisl end. 

( Ihdicy Shuenicni on A/)f>ropno!( 
Inchtsion. odnpu'd In the XCA Board 
<d Dirrciiow, \Un 19^4) 

National School Boards 
Association (NSBA) 

Al Ulc local level we see inereusinji elTviris 
lo include siudenls w iih Jisahililies in the 
eeneral eurrieulimi. These elTorts arc likelv 
loconlimie. But iircau-r nu indon does not 
rcifinre o/iv rhonyr.\ m lederal how IDkA 
ahead V rccjuires (hat siudenls he educated 
in the “least resiriciiv e env ironmeni" and 
anv ehaiyees in ihe law are likelv lo produce 
siLMiilieam disruplion al ihe local level and 
uiineeessarv andcvisilv new liiiuaiion. 

Inclusion can work ellcvlivclv for Iuilv 
nmnbers of siudenls with Jisahililies w bile 
iMiriehiti” ihe elassrooni eNperience t>I all 
Mudenls. Bui for melusion to work el lee- 
tivelv lret]ueiilly recjuiies exleiisive loaclier 
training, additional classnnmi ;iidcs. aiul 
in some eases, the piireliase ol expensive 
addili(inal classroom leehnoloev 

lo [inmuvie greater inelusinn wiihoui 
providing the rcsourees lo make it work 
oilers a false pnmiise ol im[iitncd opp(>r- 
lumiies (oi siiklents w iih disahdiiies and 
the real possibilnv of disiupuons in ihe 
learning env ironmeni. The levleral goveni- 
menl neckis iti make 'he resources avmlatile 
lo local school disiricis ,o more inclusiv e 
'jiccial edueaiion prograniming. wheieap 
piopriale. can he highiv suceeCstul. 

kikevv ise. vve must uiulcTstaiul that lull 
inclusion is not apfiropnaie for some siu- 
denis with Jisahililies. For siutlenls w iifi 
Jisahililies who rei|iiire oMcmisiv e indi- 
V uluali/.ed assisiance or w!u> do not have 
snriieieiillv w ell-devclojievi social skills, 
itisiruelion in the general eurneulum mav 
iiol he henel'ieial. Maiiv leaehers and 
disahiliiy ad v ocales share our behel' dial 
lull inclusion is nof alwavs an cdiiealion- 
allv st)uiul sirategv . 

i Hepnnfed. u nh penniwuni I if an Jal\ 19, 
1994, le\lhnon\ o/ Ho\d Boeidfe. Past 
Presnient. .\alionn! S( hool Board\ . ivvr>- 
( iolion, hchoi tin lhui\e Suheomnnttee 
i'H Se/et i Ldiuntion and ('ivd /v*/\V//v. 
Cop\rnJn 1994 Xalumai Srhotd Ihnii ds 
Awonofuni AH rndils irsuvnl. / 
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Putting It All Together; An Action Plan 

Croaiing mhm'c inclusi\c schuoK requires ihe conihined clTuris nrgu)ttps sueli as leaeliers. siiuleiUs. paienis. ail- 
niinisiralois. and coninuiiiil) mentbers. In C'lriniin; Srii<u>I\ for .\!l Our Siutlrnf^: \\/uti 12 S( !uu<l\ fLiw To .Vn\ 

( the W'nrking boriini on Inehisivc ScliooK suggests steps that \ aruuis gnuij''s can lake \o creale more in- 
eliisi\o schools. We close w ilh a leu tips ii\mi die hook (dr cacii group, and uc encourage readers lo relei to the 
ongimil source for more. 

( 'rnuifuj School \ f(/r All Oi{/ Siudcnfs is a\ ailable IVoin The Chnuicjl l or I- \ccpiional (’hildi en lor s | s..^() pho. 
S2.50 shipping, I'or ordering inrornialion, call 1 SOU C'bX* RH.AI) (2.^2 7.^2.^!. '['he boiT nia\ alsu be lead on 
liRK' rnicroriehe tl:D 277 6,V^) at nian> libraries and educational nisiimiions. 



What Parents Can Do 

II Know your child, '^'ou are \our child's first loacliei 
and often know belter ab<iut his oi iier capabilities dian 
an>onc else. Comniunicaie \our hopes and plans to 
your ciiild's teacher. 

■ Acti\el> participate in > our child's school. Treat all 
suidents and other meriibers of the school coniiminilv 
w ilh respect. 

What Teachers Can Do 

■ Be open to the j')ossihdit\ oi' including a student 
with disabilities iti your classroom. 

■ Seek die |’>r('»per iidormation. pn'fcssiona! develop- 
ment. and support. If \ou are teaching a child widi 

a disability, make sure you know about the child's 
liinilaiions and potential and about a\ ailable eurricu- 
ium methodologies and teelinolog\ lo hclji llie child 
learn. 

What Paraprofessionais Can Do 

■ Learn as much [is possible [d^oiil the snciigihs oi 
the children assigned t(> uui. 

■ W'ork with all the ehihlren; don't coneenliMie onK 
on the children widi disabiliiie'>, 

What Support Service Staff Can Do 

■ Make schools welcoming phices for all students. 
Scho(d secretaries, food service workers. iiKniuenancc 
workers, and bus driwis all help make schools wel- 
coming, comfortable places or I'mbidtling, i^unishiiig 

(d[ices. 

■ Learn about the siudenis and w hat to expect of them. 

What Related vServiccs Staff ( an Do 

■ Wt)ik in classrooms nuMV and in separate 
cin ironmeiUs less. 

■ Be eollaboralixe. .Serxe on piohlcm-soL ing teams 
iind Iv in\ol\ed in other planning el forts. 



What Principals Can Do 

■ Organize a learn ol' parents tinJ sud f niembcr^. 
including \ ourself, to help plan inclusive scliool 
strategies and practices. 

■ Know the rights of siudenis w idi disuhilitics. their 
families' rights, and the respcMisibdilies of sciniol 
personnel. Be sure that the inclusive scho<d cl torts 
are consistent with liiosc riglii^ and rcspon''ibitities 

What State and Local School Hoard Menihcrs 
and Central .Administrators Can Do 

■ .Make sine rnnding follows the students, so schools 
can make placement decisions based on the needs 
ol'ihe student rather than the loeatioii ol the mmiex. 
That wax, scliooL an hire the peop»le and obtain die 
resources required \o serve the child. 

■ ITovidc lime iuid moiiev for eoniiiuiing prolcssion- 
a! developmeiu td' leaciieis, adndiiisiralors. lelaled 
services professional'', paraprofessionais. and support 
SCI s ice vv orkci's. 

\Miat .Associations and I nions ( an Do 

■ Rarijcipalc in disiriclwide and schoot-basL'd planiinig. 

■ C’oinisel aiul assist members in deveh'ping new 
roles for ihenisclv es to iiiaximi/e iheii' \ nine in an 
inehisive school. 

\\\vM C\)llejics and I ni\ersitics C an Do 

■ In selling adimsstoiis staiuhirds. iigree to hnik 
at suideni porlfoliiK, raihei dun oniv S.\ (' scores 
and gr.ii.les. 

■ Oi ler tvMchcr liiiiniiig proguins 
that e(.|uip luuire Icitehcrs vvidi 
the skills to niodifv euniciila and 
use a vimclv o) teaching strategies 
lo insiruet iiil sUideiils, Also, 
provide student leiiching oppm 
lunities in incliisiv e sclio. »L. 
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Kdiicationyl Resources Infnrmalloti (Vnler (KHIT) 
(' S. Dep;innicnt oi Iuliu.jiion 
rjllkcnt [.uik.ihonal Rc'-oaivl) and (mpiinciiKiii 
Naiituuil l.ihiar) nl l (iikaliitii 
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Clearinghouses 
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erie.k\e/iiKlc\.html 
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liikiiiei Imp /uuw i:^euJaeilii I KK A rk liiml 
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